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Notes. 


ON A DISPUTED PASSAGE IN SHAKSPEARE’S 
HAMLET. 
Act ii. se. 2. Il. 180-181. 


“Ham. For if the Sun breed Magots in a dead dogge, 
being a good kissing carrion——” 
Booth’s Reprint of First Folio, 1623. 
The Cambridge edition reads :— 


“Ham. For if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, 

being a god kissing carrion a 
And gives the following collation of readings 
(Qq. standing for the Quartos, Ff., the Folios) :— 

180. Ham.] Ham. [reads]. Staunton. 

181. god kissing carrion] Hanmer (Warburton). good 
Kissing carrion Qq. Ff. god-kissing carrion Malone conj. 
a kissing carrion Whiter conj. carrion-kissing god 

lord con}. carrion—] Ff. carrion. Qq. 

_ Dyce’s note : P. 136. (57) “ For if the sun breed maggots 
tna dead dog, being a god kissing carrion.” 

passage is not in the quarto 1603.—The other old 
eds. have “ ——being a good kissing carrion.” I give 
Warburton’s emendation, which, if over-praised by 

in (who called it a “noble” one), at least has the 
Merit of conveying something like a meaning. That not 
ven a tolerable sense can be tortured out of the original 

, » We have proof positive in the various exrplana- 
tons of it by Whiter, Coleridge, Caldecott, Mr. Knight, 

lius. _ (* The carrion,” says Mr. Knight, with the 
vity, “the carrion is good at kissing—ready to 
teturn the kiss of the sun—‘ Common kissing Titan,’ and 





in the bitterness of his satire Hamlet associates the idea 
with the daughter of Polonius. Mr. Whiter, however, 
considers that good, the original reading, is correct ; but 
that the poet uses the word as a substantive—the coop 
principle in the fecundity of the earth. In that case we 
should read ‘ being a good, kissing carrion.’” Equally 
outrageous in absurdity is the interpretation of Delius, 
which (translated for me by Mr. Robson) runs thus: 
“ Hamlet calls the dog, in which the sun breeds maggots, 
a good, kissing carrion; alluding to the confiding, 
fawning manner of the dog towards his master. If the 
sun breeds maggots in the dead dog, which during its 
lifetime was so attached, what, says Hamlet, in his 
bitter distrust [Misstrauen], and to annoy Polonius, 
might not the sun breed in the equally tender Ophelia, 
who ought, therefore, not to expose herself to the sun.”) 
—The Works of William Shakespeare. The text revised 
by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. In nine volumes. Vol. VII. 
Second edition. London: 1868, p. 223. 

In “The Shakspeare Society's Papers, Vol. IL., 
London, printed for the Shakspeare Society, 1845,” 
Art. VII. Conjectures on some of the Corrupt or 
Obscure Passages of Shakspeare, by Barron Field, 
Esq., pp. 41, 42: the author of the article re- 
marks :— 

“ And we are indebted to Bishop Warburton, the most 
arbitrary, but the most sagacious, of critics, . .. for 
reading in Hamlet, ‘If the sun breed maggots in a dead 
dog, being a God-kissing carrion,’ instead of a ‘ Good,’ as 
the old copies have it: ‘a noble emendation (Dr. John- 
son calls it) which almost sets the critic on a level with 
the author.’” 

In a foot-note he adds (p. 42) :— 

“Mr. Collier and Mr. Knight retain ‘good,’ and 
understand the dead dog to be the good kissing carrion ; 
but this seems to me somewhat too much meaning for 
the words to be licensed to carry. That the sun is the 
osculist, and not the dog, is confirmed by the following 
passage from 1 Hen. JV., ii., 4 []. 118]: ‘ Did’st thou 
never see Titan kiss a dish of butter ?’ and by the phrase, 
‘common-kissing Titan,’ in Cymbeline, iii., 4 []. 164).” 

One thing can with certainty be assumed at the 
outset, namely, that the Sun, “ common-kissing 
Titan,” is the “ osculist,” to usé Mr. Field’s word, 
and not the carrion dog; “and now remains,” as 
Polonius says, “ that we find out the cause of the 
effect, or rather say, the cause of the defect,” in 
the several attempted explanations of the passage 
in question. That defect is due to one thing, and 
one thing only, and that is, to the understanding 
of “kissing” as the present active participle, and 
not as the verbal noun. It is well known to all 
English scholars that, in the early period of our 
language, there were distinct forms for the present 
active participle and the verbal noun, the former 
ending in Anglo-Saxon in -ende, and the latter in 
-ung, which ending became, respectively, -end 
(-ende) and -ing (-inge) in Middle English. This 
distinction between the participle and the verbal 
noun continued to be quite strictly observed until 
near the end of the fourteenth century. It is so 
observed in the earlier text of the Wycliffite 
versions of the Scriptures, and in Gowers Con- 
Jessio Amantis, the present participle terminating 
almost invariably in -endé, a few cases only 
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occurring of the later form in -inge (-ing). 
In Chaucer’s works, which represent the most 
advanced stage of the language in his time, 
the present participle terminates, with very rare 
exceptions, in -ing or -yng (-inge or -ynge). Soon 
after the close of the fourteenth century, -ing 
became the common ending of the participle and 
the verbal noun. But it is often important to 
determine which is which, in reading an author of 
so contriving a spirit of expression as Shakspeare 
exhibits. 

In the following passages, for example, the 
present active participle is used :— 

“ Life’s but a walking shadow,” Macleth, Act v. sc. 5, 
l. 24; “Look, here comes a walking fire,” King Lear, 
Act iii. sc. 4, }. 110; “the dancing banners of the French,” 
King John, Act ii. sc. 1, 1. 308 ; “ my dancing soul doth 
celebrate This feast of battle with mine adversary,” 
Richard 11., Act i. sc. 3, L 91; “labouring art can never 
ransom nature From her inaidable estate,” Adli’s Well 
that Ends Well, Act ii. sc. 1, 1. 116 ; “more busy than the 
labouring spider,” 2 Henry V/., Act iii. sc. 1, 1. 339; 
“ And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas Olympus 
high,” Othello, Act ii. sc. 1, 1. 184; “thy parting soul !” 
1 , VI., Act ii. se. 5, 1. 115; “parting guest,” Troilus 
and Cressida, Act iii. sc. 3, 1. 166; “a falling fabric,” 
Coriolanus, Act iii. sc. 1, 1. 247 ; “ this breathing world,” 
Richard ITl., Act i. sc. 1,1. 21 ; “ O blessed breeding sun,” 
Timon of Athens, Act iv. sc. 3, 1. 1. 

But in the following passages the same words 
are verbal nouns used adjectively :— 

“a palmer’s walking staff,” Richard IJ., Act iii. sc. 3, 
1. 151; “you andIare past our dancing days,” Romeo 
and Juliet, Act i. sc. 5,1. 29; “you ought not walk Upon 
a labouring day,” Julius Cesar, Act i. sc. 1,14; “ere I 
could Give him that parting kiss,” Cymbeline, Act i. sc. 3, 
1, 34; “ And say, what store of parting tears were shed?” 
Richard IT., Act i. sc. 4, 1.5; “he hath the falling sick- 
ness,” Julius Caesar, Act i. sc. 2, l. 252; “Cannot be quiet 
scarce a breathing while,” Richard I/1., Acti. sc.3, 1. 60; 
“it is the breathing time of day with me,” Hamlet, Act v. 
ac. 2, 1. 165. 

And now we are all ready for “kissing.” In the 
following passages it is the participle :— 

** A kissing traitor,” Love's Labour's Lost, Act v. sc. 2, 
1. 592; “ the greedy touch Of common-kissing Titan,” 
Cymbeline, Act iii. sc. 4,1. 164; “0, how ripe in show 
Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow!” A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Act iii. sc. 2, 1. 140. 

“ Kissing,” in the last passage, might be taken 
for the verbal noun, meaning, for kissing, or, to be 
kissed ; but it must here be understood as the 
participle. Demetrius speaks of the lips of Helena, 
as two ripe cherries that kiss, or lightly touch, 
each other. But to say of a pair of beautiful lips, 
that they are good kissing lips, would convey quite 
a different meaning—a meaning, however, which 
nobody would mistake: “kissing” in such ex- 
pression is the verbal noun used adjectively, and 
equivalent to “for kissing.” And so the word is 
used in the passage in question :— 

“ For if the sun breed Magots in a dead dogge, being 
a good kissing Carrion——” 

That is, a dead dog being, not a carrion good at 


kissing, as Mr. Knight and others understand it, and 
which would be 4 — of the word, asa 
sent active participle, but a carrion ‘or kissing. 
or, J — ~ the sun, thal thas breeds a 
plentiful crop of maggots therein, the of 
“ breed ” being implied in “ kissing.” s reading 
this speech, the emphasis should be upon “kissing” 
and not upon “carrion,” the idea of which last 
word is anticipated in “dead dog”; in other 
words, “ kissing carrion” should be read as a com- 
pound noun, which in fact it is, the stress of sound 
falling on the member of the compound which 
bears the burden of the meaning. e two words 
might, indeed, be hyphened, like “ Kissing-comfits,” 
in Merry Wives of Windsor, Act v. se. 5, L 19. 

The fact that all the Quartos and Folios perfectly 
agree in the expression “a good kissing carrion” 
is quite conclusive evidence that it is the correct 
reading, and that its meaning was plain to early 
readers and hearers. Had it been obscure, so 
obscure that “not even a tolerable sense,” to use 
Dyce’s words, could have been “tortured out of 
the original reading,” it would, no doubt, have 
been tinkered into variations before Bishop War- 
burton made the “noble emendation which almost 
sets the critic on a level with the author !” 

Hiram Corson. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Tue Dovusite Genitive.—May I be allowed to 
inquire if any of our grammarians give an intelli- 
gible rule, or sufficient authority, for the use of 
what has been called the double genitive. The 
Germans, like ourselves, indicate the genitive 
either by its usual preposition, or by the terminal’s. 
They say either “ Wieland’s Oberon” or “ Der 
Oberon von Wieland,” but they never use both 
these genitives at once ; while, with us, it is not 
only customary to say “Mr. Brown’s tenant,” or 
“a tenant of Mr. Brown,” but we very frequently 
double the genitive by saying “a tenant of Mr. 
Brown’s.” Sow of Mr. Brown’s what? Of his 
house, or his land, or what? This want of a pre- 
cise meaning is’ of itself a sufficient objection to 
such a mode of construction. It is a fault that we 
do not find in the best writers of the last century, 
and yet Miss Edgeworth, one of their immediate 
followers—a purist in style—describes “a glade of 
the park which opened upon a favourite view of 
the General’s”; and, in another place, she writes 
the exclamation, “By heaven, that will of my 
father’s!” We may fairly ask, what is it of the 
general, or of my father, that is indicated by the 
“5”? ‘Thackeray is still worse. He says, in his 
English Hwmourists, “The brightest part of Swift’s 
story, the pure star in that dark and tempestuous 


life of Swift’s, is his love for Hester Johnson.” 
The Times reviewer of Moen’s Captivity writes: 





—“Probably a kinsman of Lord Palmerston’s.” 





— 
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Why not “of Lord Palmerston”? Its correspon- 
dent, S. G. O., says (speaking of the Dorsetshire 
labourers): —“ When I read this letter of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s.” Why not “of Lord Shaftesbury”? 
or why, indeed, use the genitive at all? Why not 
say, “ When I read this letter from Lord Shaftes- 
bury”? In many cases where the double genitive 
is used, the preposition from or by might be better 
employed. Even Archbishop Trench, who may be 


But light cares speak when mighty griefs are —_ 
nie 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 
R 


Your fate is but the common fate of all.—Longfe . 
Unmingled joys here to no man befall.— Southwell. 
Nature to each allots his proper sphere.—Congreve. 
Fortune makes folly her peculiar care.—Churchill. 
Custom does often reason over rule.— Armstrong. 

A cruel sunshine lighting on a fool.— Rochester. 

Live well,—how long or short permit to heaven. 


considered an authority as regards language, makes ; Milton, 
a like use of the unnecessary’s in his English Past | Those who forgive the most shall be the most — 
) = - : auley. 
and Present. But it would be endle » So one Sin may be clasped so close you cannot see its face. 
examples. Lord Lytton, and almost every modern Peendh. 


writer, has fallen into the same vicious habit ; and 
it isa habit that I deprecate, because, even if it 
be defensible according to some grammatical rule, 
it is a construction so awkward and obscure that 
it ought not to be encouraged. Our prevailing 
faults of carelessness and affectation are bad enough 
without adding to them such a barbarism as the 
double genitive. Let us emulate the clearness and 
precision of the French. W. M. T. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, I find, in an 
able leading article in the Times of the 5th inst., 
two instances of the construction which I have 
ventured to condemn. Reference is made to 
“g motion of Mr. Hardy’s”; “a motion of Mr. 
Bouverie’s”; and I again ask, what, in such in- 
stances, is the final ’s meant to indicate? We may 
speak of “ Mr. Hardy’s motion,” or “a motion of 
Mr. Hardy”; but why use two genitive signs when 
one (if the sentence is properly constructed) ought 
to be sufficient ? 


Vile intercourse where virtue has no place. 
Somerville. 
Then keep each passion down, however dear. 
Thomson. 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear.— Byron. 
Her sensual snares let faithless pleasures lay. 
Smollett. 
With craft and skill—to ruin and betray.—Crabbe. 
Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise. 
Massinger. 
We masters grow of all that we despise.—Cowley. 
Oh then remove that impious self-esteem.— Beattie. 
Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream. 


Cowper. 

Think not ambition wise because ‘tis brave. 

Davenant. 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.— Gray. 
What is ambition! ‘Tis a glorious cheat.— Willis. 
Only destruction to the brave and great.— Addison. 
What's all the gaudy glitter of a crown !—Dryden. 
The way to bliss lies not on beds of down. 

J. Quarles. 
How long we live, not years but actions tell.— Watkins. 
The man lives twice that lives the first life well. 


Merrick. 
Tue Dare or THE CruciFix1ion.—An American a, ON, Pea ube ~~ 
XION.— Mason. 
paper, the Christian Weekly, of New York, is cited | Whom Christians worship, yet none comprehend. 
in the Record as authority for the statement which ey Hill. 
follows:-— The trust that’s given guard, and to yourself es just. 
“The Rey. J. El Karey, a medical fe gang native For, live howe’er we can, yet die we must. = 
of Samaria, but who received his education in England, Shakspeare.” 


has lately discovered at Nablous a record kept by the 
priests of Shechem of all important events that occurred 
during their time of office. In this record occurs the 
following statement, written by Shaffer, the priest of the 
synagogue in the time of our Saviour :—‘In the 19th 
yar of my priesthood, and the 4,281st year of the world, 
esus of Nazareth, the son of Mary, was crucified at 


Jerusalem.’ ” 
Henry B. Murray, M.Q.C.L.S. 
Belfast. 


Literary Curiosiry.—Here is another ex- 
ample of the pastime, of which a sample is given 
in 4" §, xi. 468:— 

“Life,” what all the Talents sung about it. 


I have another copy of this, differing in some 
slight particulars from the above. It is stated to 
have been a contribution to the San Francisco 
Times from the pen of Mrs. H. A. Deming, and 
to be the result of a year’s search. 

A. H. Bates, 

Edgbaston. 


Enciisn “ Hreernicisms.”—The memorable 


saying of Sir Boyle Roche, that “Single misfortunes 


never comealone, and the greatest of all possible mis- 
fortunes is generally followed by a much greater,” 
is unquestionably a tempting bit of facetiz to the 


“Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour !— Young. 
Life's a short summer—man a fading flower. 

Dr. Johnson. 
turns we catch the vital breath and die.— Pope. 
e cradle and the tomb, alas ! too nigh.— Prior. 

To be is better far than not to be.—Sewell. 
Though all man’s life may seem a tragedy.—Spenser. 


novelist, and Mortimer Collins has not been slow 
to avail himself of it in his latest and most brilliant 
achievement ; indeed, he is to be congratulated on 
the use he makes of it, when, speaking in his own 
proper person at the close of Miranda: a Mid- 
summer Madness, he contemplates the effect of 
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Lord Russell’s proposal for a biped-parliament— 
panacea for Ireland. 

But it was equalled, if not excelled, by a late 
hot-headed “local,” one of nature’s eccentricities, 
and neighbour farmer to my grandfather—the 
self-same individual, in fact, of whom it is related 
that he once lost a field in a flood, and who 
followed the course of the stream with loud lament- 
ations to its confluence with the Irwell, where, 
after standing aghast for some minutes, contem- 
plating the wide waste of waters (if such could 
ever be said of the North Lancashire main-sewer), 
he relieved himself of sundry ejaculations to the 
effect that it had gone down the river, and was 
irretrievably lost to him ; but who found to his 
amazement, no less than to his joy, that with the 
subsidence of the waters his field had re-appeared. 

Of all the comical sayings of this “ true-born 
Englishman ”—and they were many—that was 
par excellence his chef-d’ceuwvre, when, tired of 
chasing a number of trespassers, he stopped in the 
middle of his meadow, and shouted after them 
with all the force his remaining breath would 
permit, that he knew them all, except Lawton and 
Brindle, and he would make those tell who the 
others were. Was it merely a lapsus lingue? 
Certainly not ; nor due to our hero’s impetuosity, 
for he had a habit, which forsook him not in this 
instance, of repeating his words two or three times 
over. It was an unconscious facetiousness, which 
characterized him even in his coolest moments. 

When called on for ey ey the 
most deliberative proceeding imaginable—he in- 
variably asked the canvassers if they had been toa 
wealthier brother who lived hard by, and being 
answered in the affirmative, he would assure them, 
with the utmost sang froid, that his brother and 
himself were both as one, and with best wishes for 
their continued success, bid them “good after- 
noon” ; or, if it so happened that the brother had 
not been visited, it made no difference: they were 
“both as one,” and the canvassers must go to 
him. 

Now, these are not so many as-the-Irishman-saids, 
but the doings and sayings of a veritable, and, as 
things went in those days, intelligent English farmer 
—the terror, in fact, of myown boyhood. Imake Mr. 
Collins a present of them for his next novel, and I 
dare say everyone of your correspondents could 
furnish similar facetious reminiscences of his own 
Sir Boyle Roche ; for I take it that they have not, 
by any means, been peculiar to Ireland, but have 
abounded—aye, from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s 
End. 

RoyLe ENTWISLE. 

Farnworth, Bolton. 


Tue Sientrrcation or M. anv N. 1x tue Book 
or Common Prayrer.—As far as my memory 
serves me, there is yet room for another suggestion 





or two on the signification of M. and N. in the 


Book of Common Prayer. I will, therefore, with 
the Editor's permission, submit to the readers of 
“N. & Q.” the following ideas, as either something 
new or something true. 

1. In the Baptismal service, evidently, N.= 
N(ame)=the specific name conferred. ~ 

2. In the Catechism, evidently, the word NaMe 
yields, grammatically, N.=the specific masculine 
name, M.=the specific feminine name. 

3. Touching the Marriage Service, however, 
“God created man [=mankind=one flesh] male 
and female” (Gen. i. 27). “ And they shall be one 
flesh ” (Gen. ii. 24). Wherefore, “I, M., take thee 
N. to my wedded wife ”—“I, N., take thee M. 
to my wedded husband,” says the Marriage 
Service ; and, hence, as marriage is mystical, M. 
and N. become also mystical. For, as the cere- 
mony immediately appertains to MaN (=man- 
kind), I take the M., literally, to signify the 

rimary, dexter head of MaN; and the N,, 
iterally, to signify the secondary, sinister comple- 
ment of MaN. And, as the triliteral, bicon- 
sonantal, monosyllabic MaN cannot be uttered 
without a mediating vowel, whether pronounced 
forwards or backwards, the adjunctive A becomes 
exceedingly appropriately significative—the man 
saying, as it were, “I, M. (=primary), A(ccept) 
N. (=secondary), to my wedded wife,” the woman 
as appropriately reciprocating, saying, as it were, 
ag * i (=secondary), A(ccept) M. (—=primary) to 
my wedded husband.” Personal duality, literal 
trinity, verbal unity, becoming symbolic of the 
dexter Man, and woman, N., sinister institution of 
marriage. And that the preceding evolved signi- 
fications are reasonable, if not satisfactory or con- 
clusive, is apparent in the fact, that whereas the 
Baptismal and Catechismal order of the letters is 
N., N.M., signifying male and female, respectively, 
the Matrimonial sequence of the same letters is 
M.N., signifying man and woman, respectively. Or, 
if greater brevity be preferred, M. might be re- 
— as the first symbol of MaN, and N. as the 
symbol of MaN. Or, M. as the initial of 
MaN, and N. as the final of WoMaN. Or, M., 
the larger letter, as symbolic of the male, and N., 
the smaller letter, as symbolic of the female, in 
the Solemnization of Matrimony. J. BEALE. 


A Merman.—I extract the following from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, for November, 1737 :-— 

« ExeTER.—Some; fishermen near this city drawing 
their net ashore, a creature of human shape, having two 
legs, leap’d out, and run away very swiftly; not being 
able to overtake it, they knock’d it down by throwing 
sticks after it. At their coming up to it, it was dying, 
and groan’d like a human creature ; its feet were webb'd 
like a duck’s, it had eyes, nose, and mouth, resembling 
those of a man, only the nose somewhat depress’d; & 
tail not unlike a salmon’s, turning up towards its back, 
and is 4 feet high. It was publickly shewn here.” 


a 


a 
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Caves NEAR Leamineton. —I have recently 
come across several memoranda in an old note-book, 
which may possibly be thought worthy of insertion 
in “N. & Q.” The first is as follows:— 

“July 28 and Aug. 2, 1845. There is a curious spot 
upon the new road from Leamington to Kenilworth, a 
ghort distance from the former place, in the parish of 
Milverton, which was pointed out and described to me 
by Mr. R——’s coachman, a native of the neighbour- 
hood, who had often visited itasa boy. It was called 
the Cave, and was an excavation in the natural rock, 
which, being covered with grass, appears like a bank 
at the edge of a field, on one side gradually rising, on the 
other steep and high. At this spot, before the new road 
was made, was a narrow entrance, which could be entered 
in a creeping posture, and which appeared to be a breach, 
and not the original entrance, of which there was no 
trace. A passage was then found which communicated 
with eight rooms, four on each side, which opened facing 
each other. They were square, with a cauiicent which 
could be touched by a man standing on tip-toe, and were 
cut out of the solid rock. There was no appearance of 
ornament. Four of them had fire-places and chimneys, 
which were stopped with earth above. One of them 
might be eight or ten feet square ; the others mere closets. 
They were partly destroyed and filled up in making 
the new road a few years ago, but traces are visible on the 
surface. The excavation extended, facing Leamington, 
more to the left than the right of the road. Where the 
road crosses a brow, some 200 yards further from Leam- 
ington, three graves were found cut out in the rock in 
the form of coffins; they contained three skeletons, and 
aneck-chain and finger-ring, which were said to be of 
gold. The bones were buried at Milverton parish church. 


T. W. Wess. 


Tue Oricrn or tHe Music-Hatt Entrerratry- 
mENT.—Several passages in the works of Tom 
Brown and Ned Ward seem to point to something 
resembling the modern music-hall. Ward describes 
@ visit to the “ Music House” at Sadler's Wells; 
but this had a large garden connected with it, and 
must probably be looked upon rather as a pre- 
eursor of Ranelaghand Vauxhall. The earliest notice 
Ihave met with of the music-hall entertainment, 
in its transition state from the ordinary convivial 
assembly of the tavern to the set evening’s amuse- 
ment provided by professional performers, occurs 
in the Adventures of a Speculatist, or Journey 
through London, by George Alexander Stevens, 
the well-known author of the Lectwre upon Heads, 
written about 1761:— 

“We went to Comus’ Court, as they called it, one Jack 
Speed's, White Horse, Fetter Lane, where these very 
high humourists were to assemble this evening. When 
we had taken our seats, and I had once or twice looked 
round the room and examined the many persons who 
were placed on each side of two long tables, I could not 
observe that their eyes discovered the least symptoms of 
jollity: on the contrary, their faces were mere blanks, 
and they seemed most earnestly looking about as if they 
wanted something they could not describe, like curiosity 
in distress ; and appeared more like mourners at Mirth’s 
uneral than companions fit for fun and merriment. I 
told this to my conductor, who whispered to me to have 
@ little patience ; that the Stars did not appear soon that 
night, but that I should see them shine, or at least 
twinkle, by and by; that the company I now saw did 








not meet to make one another merry, but to be made 
merry by others ; that these Comus’ Court meetings were 
on the same plan as Sadler’s Wells, where people might 
sit and smoke, and drink, and hear singing, and see all 
the posture-masters and tumblers, yet only pay so much 
for liquor, and have all these comical fancies into the 


bargain. 
oa * * * 


“These people are invited from Club to Club by the 
landlords of public-houses to play off their fools’ tricks 
to all the guests the publican can jumble together. One 
lays with a rolling-pin upon a salt-box, another grunts 
ike a hog, a third makes his teeth chatter like a monkey ; 
and thus they have each something to make the million 
laugh, and put com™non sense out of countenance.” 

The performances were under the direction of a 
chairman, and seem to have differed but little from 
the staple of such places at the present day. It is 
evident that Stevens, as dramatist and actor, looked 
with little favour upon the new-fashioned institu- 
tion. C. Ex.iot Browne. 


UnrewarpeD Merit.—The Saturday Review 
of July 12th ult. has the following remarks—not a 
whit more true than painful—on the Rev. Arthur 
West Haddan, late co-editor with Professor Stubbs 
of Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating 
to Great Britain :— 

“ When we see that such a man as this remained up to 
his death the hard-working pastor of a poorly endowed 
parish, when the highest title that can be put in his title- 
page is the dreary sham of ‘Honorary Canon of Wor- 
cester,’ we are inclined to cry out against the disposers of 
English Church preferment. It is for men like Mr. 
Haddan that deaneries and canonries are meant, but it 
is not to men like Mr. Haddan that they are commonly 
given.” 

True words indeed! but not more true of Mr. 
Haddan than of many who have gone before him, 
and have done work as good and as serviceable as 
his. To the ecclesiastical student two memorable 
names will readily occur, Richard Hooker and 
Joseph Bingham, both authors of works of imperish- 
able fame, but both living and dying as the “ hard- 
working pastors of poorly endowed parishes.” The 
former Rector of Bishop’s Bourne, near Canter- 
bury, the latter Rector of Headbourn Worthy, and 
Havant, Hampshire ; neither having, as far as I 
know, arrived at a dignity equal to that even of an 
“ Honorary Canonry.” 

Hooker’s poverty is notorious. He left what was 
barely enough to bury him. Bingham says, in his 
preface to his Christian Antiquities, by way of 
apology for any imperfection that might occur in 
his work, “I confess, indeed, that this work will 
suffer something in my hands, for want of several 
books, which I have no opportunity to see, nor 
ability to purchase.” Surely Euripides said well 
and justly:— — a easel 

aV® TOTAPLWY LEPwV 
Xwpovar mayal, 
kat Sika kai rdvTa taAw orpederat. 
Medea, 411-413. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 
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Tue Guie.—Some years ago there was a dis- 
cussion in a provincial paper in the north of Scot- 
land upon the origin and meaning of the following 
popular rhyme :— 

“The gule of the Garioch, 
And the Bowman of Mar,— 
They met on Bennachie ; 
The gule wan the war.” 

After every word had been well fought over, the 
discussion ended, I believe, without any satisfactory 
result. The disputants looked to tradition and 
history for a solution of the enigma, instead of to 
nature, the rhyme being an allegorical expression 
of a fact in the history of agriculture, and a fine 
instance of the origin of the myth and of the diffi- 
culty of its interpretation. 

The gule is a weed (wild mustard) too well 
known in many parts of the country, although, 
perhaps, it is more generally known by other 
names. It is also pronounced gwele, and is derived 
from the same root as gold, gild, gelt, i.e. from the 
root of yellow, and signifies the yellow plant—a 
name to which it is well entitled, for it too often 
covers the green corn-field with a blaze of gold. 
Another rhyme of the “ north countrie” also men- 
tions it, characterizing it as one of the pests of an 
agricultural country :-— 

“* The gule, the Gordon, and the hoodie-craw 
Are the three worst enemies Moray ever saw.” 

Bowman is an old Scotch word for farmer, from 
boo, boll, or bow, a farm-house (originally of a dairy 
or pasture farm), derived probably from Gael. bo, 
cows, cattle. This root occurs very frequently in 

lace-names in the north, as in Eastern and Western 

, Lingambo, Delnabo, Lochnabo. The word 
isonen les originated myths in other parts of the 
country also, as, for instance, in the case of the 
Bowman’s Road, on the shoulder of the Knock Hill 
in Banffshire, a road along which the myth-making 
faculty has made the bowmen of a defeated army 
retreat. 

Mar and the Garioch (pronounced Gary) are two 
districts of Aberdeenshire, separated from each 
other in part by the hill range of Bennachie, with 
its lofty and picturesque pinnacles of rock. 

I would, therefore, interpret the rhyme as follows: 
—There was atime when the gule was prevalent in 
the Garioch, but had not yet spread into Mar. 
The agricultural mind of the latter district was 

alive to the fact and the danger, and used every 
means to prevent its encroaching. The represen- 
tative bowman, armed with full powers, stood, as 
it were, on Bennachie, on the march of his own 
territory, to meet and drive back the insidious 
attacks of the enemy, but in vain,—the gule won 
the war. X. X. 


Drurp Crrcies As Burtat-Piaces.—The recent 
remarks of W. F. F. on Stonehenge in “N. & Q.” 
give us an idea as to the origin of burials in our 





places of worship. The historical proof that he 
— regarding the setting up of the stones at 
Stonehenge by Aurelius Ambrosius for his burial- 
place does not necessarily preclude their dedication 
to the worship of the sun and heavenly hosts, any 
more than the burial of the gifted and great 
hinders Christian worship in Westminster Abbey, 
I have often endeavoured to obtain some informa- 
tion as to the period or the purpose of setting 
up the curious cruciform sun temple in the remote 
Hebridean Island of Lewis, which erection lies north 
and south, with arms east and west. There isa 
centre stone 16 ft. 2in. high, around which there 
is a circle of standing stones 40 ft. in diameter, 
consisting of 12 stones; the shaft of the crossextends 
270 ft. north of the circle, and is an avenue 97 ft, 
wide, formed by a double row of stones, nineteen in 
number. The head of the cross to the south extends 
69 ft., consisting of five stones. The eastern arm 
extends 38 ft., and the western 43 ft., each con- 
sisting of four stones. The average height of all 
these stones is from 10 to 13 ft. 

It seems to me that both Sir Henry James, in 
his work on Stonehenge and Tursuschan, and Mr. 
Fergusson, in his work on Rude Stone Monuments, 
have not fancied the idea of pagan worship and 
burial being associated ; while, strange to say, the 
vague feeling which has left the north side of every 
ancient churchyard in Britain almost unappropriated 
for burial, tells something about the origin of burial 
in and around churches being derived from the 
very pagans who reared the stone circles, they 
having, we are told, a terrible dread of the north. 

From the nature of the ground in and around 
the circle there is no likelihood of the dead being 
buried here, but it may have been a place for cine- 
ration, as there is to the east of the great stone 
sunk fire-chamber, with built sides, with a built 
drain-like flue towards the east, that may have 
acted as a blow-pipe to fan the flame with the 
orient breeze. Altogether this perfect prehistoric 
cruciform sun temple at Callernish, Island of Lewis, 
throws a strange glimmer of bewildering light 
upon the “orientation” of religious worship, and 
our burial of the dead with the feet to the east, 
and also on the great feature of the cruciform sym- 
bolism of our church architecture. 

The curious sunk chamber, built in cruciform 
shape, in the circle of standing stones at Callernish, 
was only discovered some years ago, when a bed of 
peat moss, upwards of four feet thick, was removed 
from around these stones on the knoll or high place 
by the shores of Loch Roag. This bed of peat 
moss must have taken ages to accumulate. 

James Kerr. 

Edinburgh. 


Spenser.—Sir John Coleridge, in his lecture on 
Wordsworth, delivered at Exeter a few months ago, 
and now (August) published in Macmillan’s Maga- 
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rine, says: “I think Wordsworth, with the doubtful 
exception of Chaucer (of whom, I am ashamed to say, 
I do not know enough to form a judgment), a name 
in our literature to which Shakspeare and Milton 
are alone superior.” Sir John must here have been 
napping, as any one would be apt to conclude from 
this that such a person as the author of the Faerie 
Queene had never existed. Surely Spenser is above 
every English poet (Chaucer and Wordsworth 
included) except Shakspeare and Milton. 

Hallam, who seldom allowed his feelings to get 
the better of his judgment, says, in his Introduc- 
tion to the Literature of Europe (ed. 1860, vol. ii., 

240):—“ We must not fear to assert, with the 
Pest judges of this and of former ages, that Spenser 
is still the third name in the poetical literature of 
our country, and that he has not been surpassed, 
except by Dante, in any other.” 

ab honour to Sir John Coleridge for his tribute 
to Wordsworth’s genius, but whilst sacrificing at 
the shrine of one great poet, we must not be unjust 
to another and a greater, and assuredly there could 
be no greater injustice to “our sage and serious 
poet Spenser” than to ignore his name altogether 
in enumerating the greatest poets of our country ! 

JONATHAN BoucuIER. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Serrpom 1x Scottanp.—Where is the last 
notice of serfdom in Scotland? In the able and 
interesting Lectures on Scotch Legal Antiquities, 
by Professor Cosmo Innes, lately published, he 
states that “the servile labour of the agricultural 
class, which had prevailed all over Europe, died 
out first in Scotland”; and then he adds that “the 
last claim of neyfship, or serfdom, proved in a 
Scotch court was in 1364.” This is highly honour- 
able for Scotland, and induces me to ask what is 
the last notice of serfdom in the old charters of 
Scotland. The latest reference to it that I have 
observed is in a charter (August 10th, 1489) which 
has come under my notice in my investigations 
respecting .oe Barony, where James IV. grants 
to Robert Maitland, of Auchingassil, “ Locum, 
Castrum et Montem nuncupata le Mote de Tybbris, 
cum bondis et pertinenciis eorundem.” I suppose 
that these bondi must be considered serfs. 

The Chartulary of Cambuskynneth, that muni- 
ficent gift of the Marquess of Bute to the 
antiquaries of Scotland, | have read over more 
particularly with this point in my eye; and it is 
curious that the chartulary, among all its charters 
(225), has no reference to serfs, unless the follow- 

be considered to be so. In a charter (c. 1178), 


“Donatio Quatuor Bovatarum Terrarum de Bal- 








cormok,” to the Church of Stirling, or Cambus- 
kynneth, I find—“ Et communem pasturam tocius 
terre mee, quicunque eum tenuerit, ubicunque 

ropria animalia sive hominum meorum pascunt.” 

ere homines mei, I should think, would mean 
serfs. Ihave also read over, with the same object, 
a number of the unpublished charters from the 
register of St. Colme Abbey (Inchcolm), and in 
none of these have I perceived any reference to 
serfs, which looks as if they became freemen when 
the lands where they lived into the posses- 
sion of churchmen. Was this the case ? 

C. T. Ramace. 


“S. Maria DE Perretvo Succursv.”—I have a 
chromo-lithograph in various sizes, published at 
Ratisbon by Pustet, bearing the above title, to 
which is added “vetus imago miraculis clara 
venerata Rome in eccl. S. Alphonsi.” It re- 
—— the Madonna in half length, crowned, 

ing the Divine Infant, also crowned, with two 
angels bearing the instruments of the Passion. 
Various letters are in the background, of which I 
want an explanation (though some, such.as IC, XC, 
are obvious enough) ; one of the child’s sandals ap- 
pears to be falling off. The original must be an 
ancient picture, dein from the style. Any 
= regarding it, or references to any 
egends connected with it, will be acceptable. 

James BRITTEN. 


Brapieyr Famity.—A letter, written 1775 by 
Wm. Donaldson, mentions Mr. and Mrs. Bradley, 
living at 60, Chiswell Street, London—a brother 
and sister-in-law of his wife, née Mary Bradley. 
Can any of your correspondents inform me of the 
name of the said Bradley, and to what family he 
belonged, and what arms they bore? F. H. D. 

Bolwar, Miss., U.S.A. 


Precepence.—If the high sheriff of a county 
meet the judges on whom he is in attendance in 
private society, which takes precedence? Canany 
one decide this point ? MonTE DE ALTO. 


Tuomas Love Psacocx.—A small book of 
forty-eight es, published by John Arliss, 
Juvenile Library, 9, Old Change, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, entitled The Round Table; or, King 
Arthur's Feast, embellished with eighteen en- 
gravings, has been sent to me, as having been 
written by Thomas Love Peacock, of whose works 
a collected edition is now being made. It has no 
date ; but must have been written before 1820. 
The work is in rhyme, beginning— 

*« King Arthur sat down by the lonely sea-coast 

As thin as a lath and as pale as a ghost,” 
and it is likely that it may have been written by 
Peacock. Can any of your readers throw any 
light on the subject, especially as to the year of 
publication, which must fhave been before 1825, 
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when the publisher died? The work does not ap- 
pear to be in the British Museum. 
Henry Core. 


Exior Fammy.—In Manning and Bray's 
History of Surrey, there is a igree of the 
families of Skinner and Eliot of Reigate, from 
which it appears that Winifred, one of the daughters 
and co-heiresses of Richard Eliot, married Edward 
Ryther. Can any one give me the names of the 
children, if there were any, of this marriage? In 
Nichols’s Leicestershire, a Skinner Ryther is men- 
tioned, who quartered the arms of Eliot (azure, a 
fesse or) With those of Ryther (azure, three crescents 
or). W. C. Huang. 

Cinderford, Gloucestershire. 


American Ports.—What were the titles of the 

nine volumes preceding The Tenth Muse lately 

ung up in America, by Anne Bradstreet, 1650 ? 

as the volume of Divine Poems (4™ 8. xi. 504) 
one! T. T. 


“Prosevoticus”: Crroiciartts.—In the 
Parish Register of Stoneleigh, Warwickshire, 
under burials in 1633, and following years, there 
occurs after the names of certain persons the 
epithet “ proseucticus,” e. g. :— 

“1633. Ursula Burbery, ‘ proseuctica.’ 

1640. Robertus Bolton, ‘ proseucticus.’ ” 

The word in its literal sense, from the Greek 
mposevxouat, would merely imply a devout 
worshipper. I understand it here to mean a 
“communicant.” Is this the correct interpretation, 
and can any of your readers supply other instances 
of its occurrence in parish registers? In the same 
register one Thomas Smyth is described as 
“* ceroiciarius’ D™* Katerina Legh de Monasterio 
Stonleiensi.” This word is explained to mean a 
beer or ale brewer. Is this so, and can other 
instances of it be given ? 

Thomas Jervoise, sepultus Nov. 6, 1638, is called 
“faber bombardicus,” a significant designation 
considering the troublous events of those times, 
in which Warwickshire played so important a part. 

From the same source I extracted “ Johannes 
filius ‘ Lovisgodii’ Gregory :” this isa Puritan name 
I have not met with before. 

GRANVILLE Leveson Gower. 


“Repece.”—May I repeat a river-side query, 
which has not been so fortunate as to elicit in- 
formation from the readers of “N. & Q.,” the 
derivation, I mean, of “repeck,” “ripeck,” or 
“rypeck,” the name given on the Thames to the 


sharp-pointed pole by which a barge or punt is 
moored ? W. F. R. 
Eton. 
“BELGRADE AND Ctumsey.”— There is a 


roughly engraved plate with the above inscription 
It represents a plain, oldish 


at the head of it. 








woman, in an old military hat above her cap, a 
hussar jacket, and a full petticoat and apron, with 
a capacious pocket, scissors, key, and knife, hanging 
from her girdle. At her waist is a keg, slung from 
her shoulder ; in her right hand, a glass ; a stick 
in her left hand, and a dog at her side. In the 
back ground is a mill, on a hill ; in the plain, on 
the left, an encampment. At the foot of the in. 
scription copied below are the words, “ Winder. ad 
Viv. Del. according to Act of Parliament”; no 
date. 

« ~~ so called for being in the noted battle 
Belgrade, in Hungary. She "Sane to the Brigade of 
English Horse Guards, at Waesbaden, on the Rhine, in 
Germany, and continued faithfully serving them with 
provisions, &c., and was remarkable for exposing her 
person, even in the heat of action, by assisting the 
wounded and dist: ‘yi 

“ Clumsey (her dog) is remarkable, that being at the 
battle of Dettinghen. When the two armies faced each 
other, a few minutes before the attack began, there came 
a French from the enemies front, and immediately 
our ish dog met him in the interval, fell upon him, 
and beat him back into his line, after which he quietly 
returned to us.” 

Can any one identify the above old lady ? 

ENQUIRER. 


Spanish Binpinc.—Spanish books to be met 
with here are roughly bound in goatskin. Was 
this the custom in Spain, or only in the Spanish 
Colonies ? F.N. 

Buenos Ayres. 


“ SERENDIBLE.”—What is the origin of this 
word? I find it used in the North of Ireland by 
grooms and ostlers, in the sense of thorough or 
complete. “I will rub in the blister serendably.” 
I have also heard a groom threaten to give a boy 
“ » serendible good thrashing.” I have never heard 
it used by any other class of men. F. D. F. 


Picture sy Guipo Reni.—In the South Ken- 
sington Museum (National Gallery), there is a 
— by Guido Reni, representing five martyrs. 

joes any one know anything of this eee 


Bat anv Row Famriies.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” put me in correspondence with any of 
the Ball and Row families of Devon, living at 
Stokeinleighton, 1684 and 1700? Iwant much to 
ascertain who Robert Ball was, who was a great 
navigator, and died on the Guinea Coast, December, 
1753, aged 53. Any information on the subject 
will much oblige H. Brive. 

136, Gower Street, N.W. 


“Tievu”: “Croms.”—On remarking to & 
gardener in South Devonshire that the vegetables, 
&e., grown in the neighbourhood seemed very 
healthy and fine, he said, “ Yes, the ground about 
here is so ‘lieu.’” This is the closest imitation I 
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can give of the word as he pronounced it. What 
may it mean ? Brie 
The Devonians also, I find, call pottery or 
crockery “ Clomb.” Here, again, I am at fault for 
a derivation. Will some one kindly enlighten me ? 
H. B. Purrton. 


Ricwarp CumBERLAND.—I bought, some months 
ago, at an autograph sale in London, a play in 
MS, purporting to be in the autograph of Cumber- 
land. It is entitled The Counterfeit; or, One 
Good Turn deserves Another. It is prefaced by a 
“Prologue written by a clergyman.” On the out- 
side sheet are the words “Ex Dono Authoris, 
R. C., 1773.” Is anything known of this play? 

H. A. B. 


Henry Hattyweit, Vicar or Cowro.p, 
Sussex, was a student of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated A.B. 1660, and M.A. 
1664. He was the author of the following works, 
viz., Melamprouvea ; or, a Discourse of the Polity 
and Kingdom of Darkness, &c., London, 1681; 
A Defence of Revealed Religion, London, 1694 ; 
A Discourse of the Excellency of Christianity, 
London; and The Sacred Method of Saving 
Hwmane Souls by Jesus Christ, London, 1677. 
In the last-named work the author is described as 
“Minister of the Gospel at Ifeild in Sussex.” 
Any further particulars concerning him will be 
aceeptable to me, either privately or through the 
columns of “ N. &. Q.” H. Fisuwick. 

Carr Hill, Rochdale. 

Quakers’ Loncevity.— Where can I find a full 
account of the statistics supporting the popular 
belief that the “expectation of life” is longer for 
Quakers than for other sects ? CyrRiL, 


De Herere.—There is a picture by De Heere 
called Mors, a woman watching in a death-room. 
Can any engraving be procured of this, other than 
the coloured sketch in Burnet’s book on Colour? 

Wirnam. 


“ Acneen” or “ AKHEEN.”—Which is the right 
way of pronouncing this name of the northern part 
of Sumatra? Is the ch there hard or soft? Why 
cannot writers adopt the very simple method of 
writing kh if it be like German or Greek, and ch if 
like English or Spanish? £E. L. Buenxrnsorr. 


Tae ACACIA HELD IN ESTEEM BY THE FReer- 
mAsons.—I have been lately asked what species of 
acacia this is. Can any member of the craft inform 
me, or send me a specimen? James BritrTen. 

British Museum. 





Replies. 
“ RAISE,” 
(4 S. xii. 168.) 


The A.S. for raise is re’ran. The fact is, that 


English words raise and rear, corresponding to 
Meeso-Goth. raisjan and A.S. reran, are merely 
various spellings of the same word. The following 
remark, quoted from my Maso-Gothic Glossary, 
Pref., p. viii., is exactly to the point :— 

“There are some Gothic words which require the 
change of s into r before we can perceive their meaning. 
Change the words auso, hausjan, basi, leisan, into auro, 
haurjan, bari, and leiran, and the meanings ear, hear, 
berry, learn, become more obvious. Yet this is not a 
general rule, for we find siusan, to choose, lausjan, to 
loosen.” 

The free interchange between s and r in the 
Teutonic languages is very curious and interesting. 
Thus, G. verlieren is Eng. lose; G. hase is Eng: 
hare; G. eisen is Eng. iron. But the most in- 
teresting examples are certainly those which occur 
within the compass of our own language ; and I 
proceed to adduce some. Thus, in Milton, frore 
means frozen; and our verb to lose has two past 
participles, viz., lorn and lost. I proceed to give 
some more examples, which, as far as I know, have 
hitherto escaped much notice. Thus, Layamon 
has coren instead of chosen. To blase abroad a 
matter is certainly connected with a trumpet’s 
blare. The verb gauren, in Chaucer, is our modern 
gaze. The glaire of an egg is commenly interpreted 
as the white of an egg. Ido not dowbt that it was 
named from the glaze (or shining appearance) of 
the skin of the white of egg when boiled. And, 
lastly, I contend that no better translation of 
Chaucer's dare can be given than by employing 
the modern equivalent verb to doze. Mr. Morris 
gives “dare, to lie hid,” and I do not controvert 
this, because I hold that the Old English dare was 
used in the sense of lying hid or lying couched in 
a cave, in a state of semi-slumber, with the eyes 
half closed : see darked in William of Palerne, 
1.17, “the child darked in his den.” Take the 
whole passage as it stands in Chaucer's Schipmannes 
Tale, 1. 100 :-— 

“** Nece,’ quod he, ‘it aught y-nough suffice 

Fyue houres for to slepe upon a night ; 

But it were for eny old palled wight, 

As ben these wedded men, that lye and dare, 

As in a forme ther lith a wery hare, 

Were al for-straught with houndes gret and smale. 
The poor hare dare not sleep, and can hardly keep 
awake, so it lies in its form and dozes. 

Wa rtsr W. SKEAT. 


Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


The question mooted by Mr. Fcurniva.t in re- 
ference to this verb is worthy of notice in con- 
nexion with the development of our language, and 
involves some curious points. The origin of the 
word is very evident, as is clearly shown in the 
kindred Gothic tongue, where the intransitive 
reisan, to rise, makes its preterite rats; and from 
that is formed, by a rule of the language, the cau- 
sative or transitive rais-jan. So far the formation 





(as noticed by Wedgwood s.v. rear) the modern 





is strictly regular, but if we examine the kindred 
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‘tongues we find some strange anomalies. The 
High German, which originally possessed the verb 
risan in the meaning of rise, has lost it entirely, 
the modern German reisen having drifted into an 
entirely different signification (to travel). In the 
Low German diulects, in Dutch we have rijzen, to 
rise, but no equivalent for raise except by a circum- 
locution, doen rijzen, or using another word, 
opheffen. In Flemish it is similar. There is rysen, 
to rise, arise, but no causative verb. In the Norse 
tongue the reverse is the case. We find Swedish 
Resa, Danish Reise, to raise, but no equivalent for 
arise, except by employing the reflective form, 
reise sig. Our own mother tongue, in the Anglo- 
Saxon period, follows the Low German in pos- 
sessing only the intransitive risan, arisan. In the 

«various passages in the Gospels where the word 
raise is used—equivalent to suscitare, erigere, in 
the Vulgate, from which the translation was made— 
the A.S. version expresses it by aweccan, areran, 
awrehtam, awehtan. 

From the above facts, I think it is reasonable to 
‘infer that our word raise has been introduced from 
*the Danish element in our language. This will be 

the more probable if, as Mr. Furnivau states, 

‘the word is first met with in the Ormulum. 
Ormin, as his name implies, was of Danish descent, 
‘and he resided in the or Danish portion 
of England. Dr. White, the editor of the Ormulum, 
says :— 

“ The purity and number of the Scandinavianisms are 
remarkable. Ormin’s dialect could scarcely be in- 
telligible in any district where there was not a strong 
infusion of Norwegian and Danish blood.” 

It is a curious fact that the verb raise is found 
in Italian under the form of rizare. This is 
doubtless a remnant of the Gothic element, of 
which more is to be found in Italian than may be 
aay supposed. J. A. Picroy. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 





SomeRvVILLE Prerace (4% §,. xi. passim; xii. 
15, 76, 134.)—Permit me to acknowledge, in a 
parting note on this subject, the courteous commu- 
nications of Mr. Turrioxp and 8. 

I have not the slightest reason to be dissatisfied 
with the statement of Mr. TurrioLp as to the 
Seymour Family, or to doubt its perfect accuracy. 
My remark on the subject was made in reply, and 
oy the a (as there was no disclosure to 

e contrary) that the case presented to me was 
one which fell to be determined by ordinary rules, 
equally applicable say to the case of Somerville, 
with which we had then todo. I had no right to 
suppose, and no interest to ascertain, that there 
was what Mr. Turrioxp describes as a “ somewhat 
curious limitation in the patent.” 

I have already said that I believe the differences 
between S. and myself are merely verbal, but I 
regret that even a verbal difference should exist on 





so simple a matter. I do not deny that Dundas of 
Dundas is the head of the House of Dundas. On 
the contrary, I admit and even assert it. But I 
do deny that he is the head of the Houses of Mel- 
ville and Zetland. Perhaps S. would object to my 
calling these latter “ Houses” at all. True, they 
are but branches of the Family of Dundas of 
Dundas, but what then? The Family of Dundas 
of Dundas is but itself a branch. We may not 
know the stem from which it sprung, but what of 
that? Are we simply to lay hold of the first 
chronicled Dundas of Dundas, and say “ Here is 
the man whom we will allow to found a House, 
beyond whom no inquiry shall be competent, and 
after whom no other man, descended of his body, 
shall have liberty to found a House”? If the 
argument of S. were carried to its logical conclusion, 
there would be but one representative man on the 
face of the earth, the heir male or (it might be) the 
heir of line of Noah. That individual would cut 
out Dundas of Dundas and everybody else. But 
would S. allow him to do so merely because all 
other people were descended of the nt stem of 
which he was the representative? Surely not. I 
would say (and I feel certain I have the concurrence 
of 8.) that he would be the representative of the 
Family of Mankind “as a whole,” but that he 
would not be the representative of the Family of 
Dundas of Dundas. In the same way, and on the 
same principle, I would say (and I must ask the 
concurrence of S.) that Dundas of Dundas is the 
“om yey of the Family of Dundas “as a 
whole,” but that he is not the representative of 
either of the Families of Dundas Viscount Melville 
or Dundas Earl of Zetland. Supposing (and I 
hope I may put the case without offence) that the 
father of the first Viscount Melville, instead of 
being a distinguished member of a well-known 
Family, had been a poor and obscure man, whose 
relatives (save his son) were poor and obscure like 
himself, would S. have said, in answer to the pre- 
sent Viscount’s claim to the representation of his 
Family, “ No, no, my Lord, it is not by any means 
clear that you are the representative of the Noble 
House of Melville : the father of your ancestor was 
a poor and obscure man, and we must make 
inquiry and ascertain whether he had not a son 
who was elder than your ancestor, or whether he 
himself had not an elder brother, or whether his 
father or grandfather or great-grandfather had not 
an elder brother; because, my Lord, if any of these 
things were so, and we can find a descendant of 
any of these elder brothers, such descendant (poor 
and obscure man though he may be) will exclude 
our Lordship from the representation of the Noble 
ouse of Melville ”? Representation of a family, 
as I understand it, is nothing other than represen- 
tation of a particular man or woman; and Houses 
are still being founded every day. W. M. 
Edinburgh. 
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Srerve’s “ SENTIMENTAL JouRNEY” (4% §. xii. 
27, 158.)—I have extracted the following notice 
of Shandy Hall, where Sterne wrote his Sentimental 
Journey, from the description of the village of 
Coxwold in Gill’s Vallis Eboracensis, p. 198, and 
in which work there is also an admirable illustration 
of Shandy Hall as it appeared in 1852 :— 


“ At the western entrance of the town stands Shandy 
Hall, once the residence of the facetious Laurence Sterne, 
the author of Tristram Shandy and several other senti- 
mental works, which do not well comport with the sacred 
character of his profession as a clergyman, and are the 
more to be censured as the manifest ey yn which 
disfigure their many beauties cannot be palliated, like 
those of some earlier writers, by the unrefined tastes and 
feelings of the age in which he wrote. He was presented 
to the curacy of Coxwold by Lord Fauconberg, in 1760, 
and resided there seven years, during which period, he 
composed his Tristram Shandy and several other of his 
well-known works. He had previously held the living of 
Sutton-Galtres (he held the preferment of Sutton- 
Galtres, or Sutton-on-the-Forest, together with Coxwold, 
and was presented to it in 1738 by elot Blackburne, 
Archbishop of York 1724-1743) and the | of Stil- 
lington, both in the vicinity of Easingwold. He was a 
constant visitor at Newburgh Hall. 

“The house stands in a recess, and bears marks of 
great antiquity. It isa strange looking place, too low 
and dark for a family mansion, and yet too romantic and 
beautiful for a cloister of confinement. Sterne calls it a 
cottage ; and it appears from the following extract from 
ene of his letters, dated Coxwold, June 7, 1767, that he 
enjoyed himself not little in this rural retreat. He says, 
writing to a friend, ‘I am as happy asa prince at Cox- 
wold, and I wish you could see in how princely a manner 
I live—’tis a land of plenty. I sit down alone to venison, 
fish, and wild-fowl, or a couple of fowls and ducks, with 
curds, strawberries, and cream, and all the simple plenty 
which a rich valley (under Hambleton Hills) can produce 
—with a clean cloth on my table, and a bottle of wine on 
my right hand to drink your health. I have an hundred 
hens and chickens about my yard, and not a parishioner 
catches a hare, or a rabbit, or a trout, but he oem it as 
an offering to me.” 

“The Sentimental Journey, which is considered the 
best of his works, was written ‘at his favourite residence 
at Coxwold.’...... He died in the year 1768, at his 
lodgings in Bond Street, and was interred in the new 
burial ground of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

“Robert Smith, Esq., Coxwold, and Thomas Smith, 
Esq., of Wilden, are the lessees of the rectorial tithes of 
- Aas (of Coxwold) under Trinity College, Cam- 

ridge.” 


Shandy Hall has of late years been made into 
cottage habitations for three or four farm labourers’ 
families, by the present possessor, Sir George Orby 
Wombwell, Bart., of Newburgh, grandson of Sir 
George Wombwell of Wombwell, Bart., and his 
wife Lady Ann Belasyse, daughter of Henry 
Belasyse, second Earl of Fauconberg. It was 
Previously in the occupation of Joseph Spensley, 

+ Surgeon, son of George eas a q., of 
Coxwold, by Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Joseph 
Smith, Esq., of Wilden Grange. Mr. Joseph 
Spensley married, in 1837, Mary Ann, the daughter 
of John Sotheran, Esq., of Prospect House, Ample- 


Sotheran, wife of hercousin Richard Sootheran, Esq., 
of Ampleforth Lodge, Yorkshire, Lord of the Manor 
of Oswaldkirk. Mr. John Sotheran was a nephew 
of Mr. Henry Sotheran of Acomb, Yorkshire, and 
St. Helen’s Square, in the city of York, a member 
of the corporation of Bootham Ward, York, and 
the bookseller who, with his partner Mr. John 
Todd, bought the library of Laurence Sterne, as 
stated in the note of Mr. W1iu1amM Bares on pp. 
158-9. I might add, since allusion has been made 
to the firm of Todd & Sotheran in connexion with 
Sterne, that Mr. Henry Sotheran, my great-great- 
uncle, came to York in 1750 from his native village 
of Ampleforth, and studied there for some time 
with the intention of qualifying himself for the 
medical profession ; but having made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Todd, also a native of Ampleforth, he 
was induced to purchase the business of the Golden 
Bible in Stonegate, York, from Mr. Todd’s former 
master, Mr. John Hildyard, whose father was Mr. 
Francis Hildyard, of the Golden Bible, bookseller, 
and the “son of John Hildyard, En. who held 
the rank of major of a regiment of horse in the 
service of King les the First, and was the head 
of the Ottringham branch of the ancient East 
Riding family of that name.” Like the Hildyards, 
the Sotherans of Ampleforth were of gentle ex- 
traction, and claimed descent from the knightly 
family of Sotheron, the ancient Lords of Mitton, in 
Yorkshire, from whom was also descended the late 
Admiral Frank Sotheron of Darrington Hall, the 
last male representative of the Sotherons of Holm- 
in-Spaldingmore, Hook, and Darrington, co. York. 
The ancestor of the Ampleforth branch was Robert 
Sotheron of Ampleforth, “ miles,” who died in 1617, 
and was a son of William Sotheron of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Gent., and grandson of Christopher Sotheron 
of Newcastle, and his wife, Isabel Smythe, grand- 
daughter of Anthony Smythe, of Nunstainton, co. 
Durham, Esq. (of the family of Smythe of Eshe and 
Nunstainton, now represented by Sir Charles Fred- 
erick Smythe of Eshe Hall, Bart.), and Margaret his 
wife, daughter of Thomas Belasyse of Henknoll, co. 
Durham, Esq., living in 1462, and ancestor of the 
Belasyses of Newburgh, Earls of Fauconberg, 
Barons Belasyse, &c., a member of which family 
presented the author of The Sentimental Journey 
to the living of Coxwold. 
My uncle, Mr. Henry Sotheran of Heathside, 
Upper Norwood, Surrey, the head of the present 
ublishing firm of Henry Sotheran & Co. of London, 
Westminster, Paris, and Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
is a grand-nephew of Mr. Henry Sotheran of 
Acomb and York above named. 
Cuartes SoTHERAN. 

Meadow Street, Moss Side, near Manchester. 


P.S. I have heard it jocosely stated that the 
Catholic College of Ampleforth, near Coxwold, was 





forth (a few miles from Coxwold), and sister of Frances 





dedicated to St. Laurence, less in honour of the 
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Saint of the Gridiron than of Laurence Sterne, 
on account of whose curious example, it is said, 
as a minister of the Protestant Church, several 
members of the Belasyse and Fairfax families 
joined the faith of the Church of Rome. It is an 
extraordinary fact that Newburgh Priory and the 
territorial estates of the Belasyses in Yorkshire, all 
formerly ecclesiastical property, were granted by 
Henry VIII. to Doctor Anthony Belasyse, Arch- 
deacon of Colchester, who died in 1532, as a reward 
for his services as a Commissioner to inquire into 
the state of the monastic houses, and that his 
descendant Charles Belasyse, the seventh and last 
Viscount and Baron Fauconberg, Doctor of the 
Sorbonne, died a priest of the Catholic Church at 
the beginning of this centary. 

Since writing the preceding, I have found the 
following in Murray's Ha» for Yorkshire, 
1867, pp. 217-18 :— 

“ Beyond the ch. rt. (of Coxwold) is Shandy Hall, the 
residence of Sterne, now occupied as 3 cottages. It had 
become dilapidated, and was put into its present state of 
repair by Sir G. Wombwell. The tenant who succeeded 
Sterne is said to have found a bundle of his MSS. in a 
closet, and to have used them as a lining for the paper of 
aroom. (‘Shandy,’ in the dialect of this part of Vork- 
shire, is said to mean ‘ crackbrained’—‘ crazy.’)” 

“Briea” (4 §. xii. 147.)—Redemptio, as a law 
term, means either the right of re-entering upon 
lands which have been sold and assigned upon 
reimbursing the purchase-money, with legal costs, 
or it means heavy fines imposed as commutation 
for the head or life of an offender. In this inscrip- 
tion I should take it in the former sense, and 
render it in English -Under the consulship of 
Mavortius, the Brandobrige were granted the 

ion of their lands by King Gondomar. Or 
it may mean, that by this king they were enfran- 
chised from some fines, by the payment of which 
they held their lands. See Du Cange on the word. 
According to him also, Briga means a bridge or 
mountain. He says :— 

“ Brica—Vox Celtica que pontem significat, unde 
plurime civitates nomen sumserunt, Augustobriga, 
Juliobriga, Samobriga, que et Samobreva. . . . Valesii 
Notitiam Galliarum in Litanobriga ; ubi ait forsitan fore 
aliquos, qui Brigam montem esse maluit, quam pontem.” 

The Brandobrige, therefore, doubtless, formed 
one of these “civitates,” which took their name from 
briga, whether it signified a bridge or a mountain. 
I incline, however, to the former, as most of the 
towns, ending in briga, are situated on rivers, ¢. g., 
Augustobriga is on the Tagus ; Juliobriga, on the 
Ebro ; and Samobriga, on the Somme. 

Epaunp Tew, M.A. 

The Rey. I. Taylor, M.A., discusses this root- 
word, but the result is not clear. Bri, Celtic for 
lofty or high; some say prominent. Briga, “a 
hill,” perhaps “a bridge.” It is certain that the 
Brigantes were “highlanders.” See Words and 
Places, 2nd edit., 1865, p. 255. A. H. 





Cause anp Errecr (4% §. xi. 361.)—Frrz- 
HOPKINS is quite = in thinking that the idea, 
“ for every effect—tl y a wne cause,” was suggested 
long before Rabelais used it. It is found in the 
following passage (ii. 38) of Polybius (died n,o, 
122) :—Airiav 5& pardAov (yreiv. xwpis yap 
TavTns, ovTe TOY KaTa Adyov, obTE TOV mapa 
Adyov elvat Soxduvrwv ovdev oldv Te ovvreded- 
Ojvas. “ Nay, rather we should search out the 
cause, for without a cause it is not possible that 
anything can be brought about, neither those 
things that seem to be according, nor those that 
seem to be contrary, to reason.” It has not escaped 
the philosophical mind of Cicero (Divin., i. 55), 
who says—“ Quod cum ita sit, nihil est factum, 

mod non futurum fuerit, eodemque modo nihil est 

turum, cujus non causas idipsum efficientés 
natura contineat.” ere is an echo of it in 
Rochefoucauld (Premier Supplément, xxxviii.):— 
“Quelque incertitude et quelque variété qui 
paraisse dans le monde, on y remarque néanmoins 
un certain enchainement secret, et un ordre réglé 
de tout temps par la Providence, qui fait que 
chaque chose marche en son rang, et suit le cours 
de sa destinée.” Is not this precisely what An- 
toninus (x. 5) says?—"O, te dv cor ovpbaivp, 
tovrd wot é£ aiwvos mpoxateckevd{eto’ kal 7 
éxexAoxy Tov aitiov cvvexAwbe Thy Te oy 
iméoracw é£ aidiov, kai Ty TovTOV oipbacw. 
“ Whatever may happen to thee has been prepared 
to thee from all eternity ; and the concatenation of 
causes was from eternity spinning the thread of 
thy being and of that which is incident to it.” 

©. T. Ramace. 


Peerace or Lancaster (4 §. xii. 149.)—Mr. 
Gomme will find full information in ae 
edition of Nicolas’s Historic Peerage, 1857. Mr. 
Courthope refers in a foot-note to the statement 
that ert de Poictou was created Earl of Lan- 
caster by William the Conqueror. In the text he 
gives a fist of Barons of Lancaster by tenure and 
by writ, from Henry II. to Edward IL, of the 
families of Taylbois and Fitz Reinfred: the only 
other holders of the title were rs 


The following list of Peers, who have borne the 
title of Lancaster, is abridged from Courthope’s 
edition of Sir Harris Nicolas’s Historic Peerage :— 

Barons of Tenure :—Henry I1., William de ——_ 
Richard I., William de Lancaster ; Henry III., William 
de Lancaster ; Edward I., Roger de Lancaster. 

Barons by Writ :—1299, John de Lancaster ; Henry 
Plantagenet ; 1335, Henry Plantagenet. 

Earls :—1267, Edmund Plantagenet; 1296, Thomas 
Plantagenet ; 1924, He Plantagenet. 

Dukes :—1351, Henry Plantagenet ; 1362, John Planta- 
genet ; 1399, Henry Plantagenet. 


There is much confusion in the popular mind 
as to the succession of these honours. The im 
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formation furnished in the book, from which I have 
taken the above, is of the most trustworthy 
ae ¥s 


character. 0. 


Pexance IN THE CuurcH or Encianp (4 §. 
xii. 169.)—This was commonly performed after a 
judicial sentence. The description in Godolphin, 
Repertorium Canonicum, Lond., 1680, Append., 
p. 18, is -— 

“ Besides these greater censures, Ecclesiastical Penance 
is used in the Discipline of the Church, which doth 
affect the body of the penitent, by which he is obliged to 

ive a public satisfaction to the Church for the scandal 
hath given by evil example.” 

In some cases— 

“« The sinner is usually enjoined to do a public penance 
in the Cathedral, or some public market, bare-legged and 
bare-headed, in a white sheet, and to make an open eon- 
fession of his crime in a prescribed form of words. .. . 
according to the quality of the fault and the discretion 
of the judge. So in smaller faults and scandals a public 
satisfaction or penance, as the Chancellor of the Diocese, 
or other competent judge, shall decree, is to be made 
before the minister and churchwardens, or some of the 
parishioners, respect being had to the quality of the 
offence and circumstances of the fault.” 

Ayliffe also, in his Parergon Jur. Eccl. Angl., 
Lond., 1726, |p. 413], speaks of external penance 
as existing :— 

“And this kind of penance is | eee sag by putting 
on, with us, a certain garment, and making an open ac- 
knowledgment of his fault in the Church.” 

It appears from “N. & Q.,” 3" S. iii., p. 405, 
that penance was done so lately as April, 1849, in 
Ditton Church, near Cambridge. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 

Sandford St. Martin, Oxford. 


Beprorp House: tHe Cozumy 1n Covent 
Garpen (4 §. xi. 255.)—The editor will excuse 
me for pointing out some inaccuracies in his query 
about the Covent Garden column. It is only by 
ventilating the question that we are likely to arrive 
at the ultimate fate of an interesting London relic. 

Bedford House faced the Strand, at the bottom 
of what is now Southampton Street. It was en- 
closed by a brick wall, and had a large garden ex- 
tending northward, nearly to the site of the present 
market-place. The column which is mentioned in 
the Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Paul’s Covent 
Garden stood in the centre of the market, 
opposite the church, and was consequently in the 
rear of Bedford House. An early representation 
of the column is given in De Laune’s Present State 
of London, 1681, in a rude cut of the old market. 

Misson, in his Travels in England, 1697-8 
jem s translation, p. 57), speaking of Covent 

en, says :— 

“In the middle of the squa: i i i 
and not the statue of Charles the | cet pag ao . 
of the Little Historical Voyage tells us.” 

Hatton, in his New View of London, 17 8, 
mentions “the column in the centre of the 











market ”; and Strype, in 1722 (Survey, ii., Covent 
Garden Parish, 89), gives us the following minute 
description :— 

“In the midst of this garden, within the rails, is a 
stone pillar or column raised on a pedestal ascended by 
steps, on which is placed a curious sun-dial, four squares, 
having above it a mound gilt with gold, and all neatly 
wrought in Freestone.” 

A representation of the column is given in a 
curious print, attributed to Hogarth, entitled Rich’s 
Glory. It refers to the opening of Covent Garden 
Theatre in 1732, and has been copied for Wilkin- 
son’s Londina Illustrata. 

One of the latest mentions of the column that 
occurs to me is in the London and Westminster 
Guide, 1768, where, on p. 91, it is said: “In the 
midst of the square [Covent Garden] is a handsome 
column on which four sun-dials are suspended.” 

These notices are sufficient to show that the 
column was not removed “to new Bedford House, 
Bloomsbury, about 1704,” but that it was standing 
in its origmal place after the middle of the same 
century. The question is, when was it removed ? 
I should not be surprised to hear that it was still 
standing in 1829, when the ground was cleared for 
the erection of the new market. 

Epwarp F. Rimpavtr. 


Croxton Famity (4% S. xii. 159.)—It may 
assist R. R. R. to know that in Swinbrook Church, 
near Burford, Oxon, is a brass to John Croston 
(Croxton ?), with three wives. On one corner of 
the slab are traceable the arms of Fettyplace ; 
and in the ancient manor-house were arms of 
Ravenscroft quartering and impaling Mountfort. 
I should be glad to know whether there is any 
match between Croxton and Fettyplace known by 
R. R. R., and what the arms of Croxton are,— 
whether they appear in Rawl. MS., B. 400 B. 

Davip Royce. 


“La Frora pi Tiziano” (4 §. xii. 149.)—The 
original picture of Flora, by Titian, is in the 
Gallery at Florence. I saw it there in 1826, and 
know it was there for many years after. In that 
year I purchased at Florence the engraving by Gio. 
Rivera referred to, and on which is inscribed 
“L/Originale esiste nell’ I. & R. Galleria di Fi- 
renze.” W. Ditxke. 

Chichester. 


“ QuarTer_y Review,” 1827 (4 S. xii. 168.)— 
The author of the article on Milton was the Rev. 
John James Blunt, D.D. It was reprinted in a 
volume of his Essays contributed to the Quarterly 
Review. Mo.asa. 


Craps or Cornwati (4% §. xii. 167.)—A John 
Crabb married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 
Hugh Sherston, and had issue Alice, daughter and 
heiress, married to Thomas Sherston, son and heir 
of Richard Sherston. 


(Miscellaneous Pedigrees, 
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Harl. MSS. 4031, 6157, f. 62). A John Crabb, of 
Cornwall, married Margaret Cloberry (Visitation 
of Devon, published by the Harleian Society). 
W. J. Sr. Aubry. 
Warley Barracks. 


P.S. In The East Anglian, edited by Samuel 
ms, Lowestoft, 1858-1866, there is a pedigree 
ef Crabb. 


“ Le PuitosopHe Ancwois,” &c. (4™ §., xii. 168.) 
—This book was written by the Abbé Prévost, 
better known as the author of Manon Lescaut, 
during his residence in England, The first two 
volumes were published at London, in 1731, under 
the title of Life and Adventures of Mr. Cleveland, 
Natural Son of Oliver Cromwell. The book was 
printed for “ N. Prévost, over-against Southampton 
Street, in the Strand,” who was also the publisher 
of the Historia Litteraria, one of the earliest 
English reviews; and in this work appeared a 
favourable notice of Cleveland. Was this N. 
Prévost a relation of the Abbé? I have not been 
able to discover whether the second part first ap- 
peared in English or in French. Cleveland is 
certainly very amusing, and was a favourite with 
Rousseau. C. Ex.ior Browne. 


Excester—Exerter (4% §. xii. 141.)—Carew, 
in his Swrvey of Cornwall, published in 1602, men- 
tions this city at least five times, using Excester 
four times, and Exon once, never Exeter. He also 
speaks once of “ Excester Colledge in Oxford.” 

. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 


Tue Perersorover Tortoise (4" §. xii. 125.) 
—I fail to see how it is made out that this tortoise 
was “a double centenarian.” If its existence 
cannot be carried further back than the time of 
Bishop Thomas, there is nothing to show that it 
lived even to be a centenarian, much less that it 
“must have lived about 220 years.” Of course I 
do not dispute the general longevity of this reptile. 
An archiepiscopal tortoise died in 1753 of neglect 
rather than old age, which had been placed in the 
garden at Lambeth Palace in Archbishop Laud’s 
time, and must, therefore, have been 120 years old. 
White, in his History of Selborne, refers to one said 
to be nearly 100 years old. J. H. I. Oakey. 

Wyverley Rectory, Melton Mowbray. 


Surpsvuitpine at Sanpeare (4* §. xii. 128.)— 
Does it not seem probable that the ship’s name, 
“ Cheriton,” altered by Charles II., was taken, not 
from the place so called near Sandgate, but from 
the village in Hampshire, where Lord Hopton was 
defeated by Sir W. Waller (29th March, 1644)? 

T. W. Wess. 


Lorp MACAULAY AND THE WAVERLEY NovELs 
(4™ 8. xii. 149.)—I am really obliged to Mr. 


Mavuwper for his query as to the authorship of 


the article in the Edinburgh Review (April, 1832) 
on Scott, as it has been the means of introducing 
me to and procuring me the pleasure of reading 
it. I was not previously aware of its existence. 
Your correspondent asks if the author of the 
article was Macaulay. I do not know if my 
opinion on the subject is worth anything, but on 
reading it through, I cannot discover many traces 
of the great essayist’s almost unmistakeable style. 
In the same valene of the Review there is an 
article on Mirabeau, the first sentence of which 
would tell us (even if we did not otherwise know) 
that it was written by Macaulay. “ This is a very 
amusing and a very instructive book ; but, even if 
it were less amusing and less instructive,” &c. I 
do not think the article on Scott contains any 
striking examples of this peculiar style of repeti- 
tion, which was so dear to Macaulay’s soul. On 
the other hand, there is a passage towards the end 
of the article which makes one think that Macau- 
lay must, after all, be the author of it :— 

“If the public demand should incite any writer of 
sufficient ability to produce that desideratum in our 
literatue, a History, which, to and deep re- 
search, shall add a comprehensive view of all that is 
most conducive to the welfare of a nation, and indicative 
of its condition, and which shall describe with the 
graphic ur of romance, we shall have obtained a 
treasure of great price. We shali be grateful to sucha 
writer.” 

It would ap from this e (supposing 
that Shonaier ete it) that the future historian 
was, even at that time, meditating, like a greater 
than himself, a work which “ aftertimes should 
not willingly let die.” The above is so exact a 
description of his own great work (which did not 
appear until seventeen years later), that we may 
apply to him the words ,which he himself applies 
te Milton, namely, that “ he sternly kept his faith 
with his country and with his fame.” Some one, 
however, must know for certain whether or not 
Macaulay wrote the article. Will not that some 
one enlighten us on so interesting a question ? 

JONATHAN BovucuHieR. 


Jacop Omnium (4" §, xii. 190.)—Vide Times, 
Thursday, May 26th, 1864, p. 7. 
Sparks H. WIL.iams. 


Pryxerton’s Scorrish Batiaps (4% §. xi. 
256.)—In Pinkerton’s Select Scottish Ballads, 1783, 
2 vols., 12mo., are contained a number of effusions 
from his own pen, passed off as ancient ballads. 
This excited the ire of poor Ritson, whose letter 
on the subject may be seen in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, Nov., 1784. In his Ancient Scottish 
Poems, 1786, Pinkerton had the candour to con- 
fess his forgeries, and plead for forgiveness. 
Nevertheless, subsequent writers have strangely 
blundered as to what is fictitious, and what is not, 
in this editor’s various productions. It is sur- 
prising to find a statement like this in Chambers’s 
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Lives of Eminent Scotsmen. Referring to Pin- 
kerton’s publication of Sir Richard Maitland’s 
poetical MSS., it is said :— 


“Pinkerton maintained that he had found the MS. in 
the Pepysian Library at Cambridge ; and, in his corre- 
spondence he sometimes alludes to the circumstance with 
very admirable coolness. The forgery was one of the 
most audacious recorded in the annals of transcribing. 
Time, place, and circumstances were all minutely stated 
—there was no mystery.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that all this is 
mere ignorant penny-a-lineing. What Pinkerton 
professed to publish from the Maitland MSS. he 
published faithfully, and his previous imitations of 
old ballads had nothing whatever to do with the 
work here referred to. 

After all, the sins of Pinkerton were not greater 
than those of many editors of modern times, and 
he certainly possessed more honesty. The for- 
geries of Peter Buchan have yet to be pointed out, 
and they are of far more importance than those of 
his fellow-worker in the same field of literature. 

Epwarp F. Rimpavtr. 


Lorp Kenyon (4 §. xii. 167.)—Mr. Simpson 
could not have been member for Sevenoaks, inas- 
much as that town never returned members to 
Parliament. The adjacent town of Tunbridge did 
once only. A Mr. Simpson was formerly owner of 
an estate well known as Fair Lawn, not far from 
Sevenoaks, and he was returned as member for the 
Borough of Maidstone at the elections 1806, 1807, 
and 1812, HEADINGTON. 


“As warm as A Bar” (4% §. xii. 168.)— 
“Bat” signifies, in the dialect of Lindsey, a turf 
cut for burning. EpwarD PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

I have heard in Scotland “ As warm as a bap,” 
ic. the flat breakfast roll which is peculiar to the 
“land o’ cakes.” 8. 


Keats (4* S. xii. 169.)—It occurs to me that 
Moore’s song beginning— 
“Here sleeps the bard who knew so well 
All the sweet windings of Apollo's shell,” 
may refer to Keats, and explain the allusion in 
Adonais. J. H. I. Oakvey. 


Bishop Stituinerieer (4 §. xii. 88, 157.)— 
Pepys, in his Diary, date 1666-7, Jan. 17th, 
referring to Sir R. Ford, says, “ He tells me too 
how the famous Stillingfleete was a Blue-coat boy.” 
Here, then, is his authority for his statement to 
Sir Thomas Beckford in 1681-2. Sir Richard 
Ford was a City merchant, and Lord Mayor in 
1671 ; therefore his official connexion with Christ’s 
lospital gives some colour to the authenticity of 
his information ; still I think it requires confirma- 
tion, and perhaps the school registers might settle 
the question. 
There is a small 8vo., entitled “ The Life and 





Character of that eminent and learned Prelate the 
late Dr. Edw. Stillingfleet, Lord Bishop of Wor- 
cester, &c. London, printed by J. Heptinstall for 
Henry George Mortlock, at the Phoenix in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. MDCCX.” 

This book was therefore published eleven years 
after the Bishop’s death, and I believe that Henry 
Mortlock, the publisher, married the Bishop’s niece. 
It is therein stated that— 

“He (the Bishop) was born April the 17th, 1635, at 
Cranbourn in Dorsetshire, .... where, besides the Edu- 
cation and Instruction he had from his Parents in his 
tender years, as soon as his age capacitated him for it, 
he was committed to the care of Mr. Thomas Garden, 
schoolmaster there, a man of eminence and character in 
his Profession, under whom he made so considerable a 
Progress, that here he continued till the time drew on 
that it would be proper to settle him in the University. 
In order whereunto he was removed for awhile to Ring- 
wood in Hampshire, and put under the care of Mr. 
Baulch, with the view of an Exhibition anciently given 
for such scholars as should be elected thence to either of 
the Universities, by William Lynne, Esq., Founder of that 
school. Hence he was elected at Midsummer, 1648, and 
Michaelmas next following he was admitted into St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, under the Tuition of Mr. 
Pickering, and about six weeks after, on November 8th, 
was admitted a scholar of the House upon the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Salisbury’s nomination.” 

At college he greatly distinguished himself by 
——S to his studies, and was admitted a 
Fellow of St. John’s on March 3rd, 1653. Hence, 
it appears, he entered the University when he 
was between fourteen and fifteen years of age, and 
obtained his Fellowship when he was hardly 
eighteen. 

It is manifest, I think, that he was never a 
Christ’s Hospital boy, but certainly received the 
chief part of his early education at Ringwood. 

Let me conclude this reply with a query. The 
volume I have alluded to contains his portrait, 
engraved by R. White from a painting by M. Beal. 
This artist I take to be the same Mary Beal who 

inted the portrait of Dr. Sydenham which em- 

llishes the edition of his Observationes Medica, 
1676 ; and in the Manor-House at Cranborne there 
is a well-painted portrait of some person unknown, 
perhaps one of the Stillingfleet family, inscribed 
“Carolus Beale pinxit, 1689.” I would ask whe- 
ther anything is known of these artists, who seem 
to have enjoyed some celebrity in their day, though 
it may have been confined within a limited and 
provincial range. W. 8. 


“Tue Srece or Carrickrercus” (4% §. xi. 
365, 509.)—Mr. Patrerson wishing any informa- 
tion that could be given about The Siege, and 
W. M. mentioning that he had heard a tune called 
Thurdt’s Defeat, but did not know whether there 
were words to it or not, I am enabled to say 
that, upwards of seventy years ago, I saw in an old 
song-book verses apparently written by ajnative of 
the Green Isle, and adapted to the tune of Haste 
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to the Wedding, one verse of which is all that I 

recollect at this distance of time :— 

“ But brave Elliot met them—away would not let them, 
And made them give back all their ill-gotten store ; 
And now they lament in the saddest condition, 

For now they can brag of their Thurdt no more!” 
The last line of the song— 
“ And Thurdot lies rotting in the Isle of Man.” 
J. 


Tue LAte Bisnor or Wincuester (4% §, xii. 
106, 157.)—Mr. Perrer’s story of a dislocation of 
the neck reduced by a groom in the way described 
must appear to any surgeon too ridiculous to admit 
of serious discussion. The vertebre of the neck 
are so firmly locked and bound together that they 
cannot possibly be dislocated without fracture, and 
any displacement visible externally would inevit- 
ably involve such crushing of the spinal cord in 
its most vital part as would be certain death 
within four or five days at the most. If the frac- 
ture and dislocation be high up, so as to destroy 
the nerves of respiration, the person dies on the 
instant, as Bishop Wilberforce did.* The popular 
belief that “breaking the neck” implies fatal 
injury rests, like many others, on a true scientific 

is. 


Dislocations of the collar-bone may be reduced 
by seating the patient on a low stool or hassock. 
The knee of the operator can then be readily placed 
between the shoulder-blades, whilst with his hands 
he draws the shoulders back, and the dislocated 
bone slips into its place. Probatwm est. 

_ i a 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


“A Wuistiine Wire” (4% §. xi. 282, 353, 
394, 475 ; xii. 39, 157.)—If “N. & Q.” have not 
had too much of “ The Crowing Hen,” here is one 
cheer more for them, from Walpole’s Letter to 
Lady Ossory, 8th January, 1772. He has been 

ing her Ladyship of the damage done to his 
castle by the explosion of Hounslow powder-mills; 
and he adds :— 

“ Margaret ” (his Housekeeper) “sits by the waters of 

and weeps over Jerusalem—Yet she was not 
taken quite unprepared ; for one of the Bantam hens 
crowed on Sunday morning, and the Chandler’s wife told 
her three weeks ago, when the Barn was blown down, 
that Ill-luck never comes single. She is, however, very 
thankful that the China-room has d, and says, 
hag always been the best creature in the World to her.” 

QUIVIS. 


Queries rrom Swirt’s Lerrers (4 §. xii. 8, 
73, 157.) —Jayper’s suggestion, that Stork is pro- 
bably a misprint for Stoat, is very probable. In 
the well-known lines on Bolingbroke, when he 
retired from the Ministry, and which irritated him 
80 greatly :— 

* See Paley’s Nat. Theol., ch. viii., sections 1, 3. Sir A. 
Cooper's Lectures on Surgery, lecture lxix. 








“ From business and the noisy world retir’d, 

Nor vex'd by love, nor by ambition fir'd, 

Gently I wait the call of Charon’s boat, 

Still drinking like a fish and—like a—.,’ 
it is probable that the last part of the concludin 
line, though, perhaps, best left blank, was intend 
to read “stinking like a stoat.” Swift, though 
often coarse enough in his language, seems to have 
had a peculiar repugnance to the word “ stink.” 
Thus, in his letter to Stella, 31st Oct., 1710, he 
says, “I am almost st—k out of this (lodging) with 
the sink.” And again, on the 23rd Dec., 1710, he 
writes, “This house has a thousand s—ks in it,” 
The first blank may, therefore, probably have been 
meant for stink, though I am not aware that it is 
so filled up, either in Swift’s works or in the lines 
of Lord Bolingbroke. The second blank, however, 
is filled up in some editions with the word stoat ; 
as in Deane Swift’s edition of Swift's Letters, 
London, 1768, vol. iii, 85; and 1769, vol. iv., 
136. It is hardly necessary to observe that the 
second blank might have been supplied “ goat,” 
and would then certainly have been more offensive 
to Bolingbroke than stoat; but the latter word 
being used by Deane Swift, stamps it as one likely 
to be used by Swift, as a term of disgust and 
contempt. EpWArD Soxty. 


In Wanley’s Wonders, new edition, London, 
mpccLxx1V, I find the following :— 

“13. There was a Noble Lady of the family of the 
Dalburges who saw of her race even to the sixth 
tion; whereof the Germans have made this Tistich, 
Zuin. Theat., vol. iii, 1. 11 :-— 

* Mater ait Nate, dic Natz, Filia Natam 
Ut Moneat Nate, plangere Filiolam,’ 
which because I have not found already translated, 
I shall venture at in this tetrastich :— 
‘ The aged Mother to her Daughter spake. 
hter, said she, arise, 
Thy Daughter to her Daughter take, 
Whose Daughter’s Daughter cries.’ 
“* Hakewell’s A polog., 1. 3, c. 5, § 7, p. 224.” 
HERBERT RANDOLPH. 

Ringmore. 

Mary anv Exmapern Hamitron (4 §. xi. 
522; xii. 55, 133.)—Many thanks to Mr. Curistiz 
for his interesting note. I was acquainted with 
both the articles in Quérard’s France Littéraire 
and his Supercheries Littéraires Dévoilées, but I 
saw nothing that would justify my connecting 
“M.” with “ Lady Mary”; nor do I now see that 
Mr. Curistiz has quite made this clear, unless he 
has some personal knowledge of the subject, which 
he does not state ; nor does he give any authority 
that I can refer to for information. Quérard does 
not say when she left England, nor whether she 
wrote anything whilst there, nor when she died. 
Altogether, I think I am quite justified at present 
in repeating that nothing appears to be known of 
the “ M.” Hamilton referred to in my former note. 

Le Village de Munster certainly has a smack of an 
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English title about it. A work having the following 
title, “ Munster Village. A novel, in two vols., 
London, Robson, 1778, 12°, 6s.,” is attributed 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, p- 424, to Lady 
Mary Walker, author of Letters from the Duchess 
de Crui. 
I hope we may yet hear more of the different 
ladies who wrote under the name of Hamilton. 
OutpHarR Hamst. 


Rep and Wuirte Roses (4"§. xii. 4, 179.)— 
Mr. James Brirren asks upon what authority my 
note to “ Brain Leechdom” (4 8. xii. 4) is based. 
William Withering, in his Arrangement of British 
Plants, better known as Withering’s Botany, vol. 
iii. p. 620, says of the rose: “These [white] roses 
have an aperient effect, which remains [even] in 
the decoction after distillation. The red rose, on 
the contrary, has an astringent and gratefully 
corroborant virtue.” The author of the book 
referred to was an M.D. and “ honorary member 
of the Medical Society at Edinburgh,” and the 
editor was “extraordinary member of the Royal 
Medical Society of Edinburgh.” I give the 
“authority ” on which I rely, but at the same time 
assure your correspondent that this authority may 
be corroborated by other names, “ right reverend 
and noble,” if required. E. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant, Chichester. 


Dr. Brewer was unfortunate in his foot-note to 
his otherwise very interesting and amusing com- 
munication on “Brain Leechdom” (temp. Hen. 
VIII). Wherever he obtained his information 
from, as to the medicinal qualities of the essential 
oil of roses, and the other matter referred to below, 
it is quite clear it could not be from any competent 
modern authority. His “ facts,” in this instance, 
are not— 

“*—-chiels that winna ding, 
And downa be disputed.” 

The essential oil of roses—otto or attar—on which 
the scent of the flowers depends, is mostly obtained 
in the East from the Rosa centifolia, although 
almost any variety would yield it in more or less 
proportion ; but I believe I am right in saying 
that its chemical properties, and its medicinal 
virtues (if any) woul, in every case, be as nearly 
alike as possible ; and, as to the latter, I think I 
am also right in saying that medical men regard 
them as ni/ or next to it ; at all events, otto finds 
no place in the British Pharmacopeeia. It is true 
the water of roses, which is ordered to be distilled 
from the Rosa centifolia, and contains a small 
quantity of the essential oil, is there introduced, 
but this is merely for its scent or flavour. 

Equally incorrect is the statement that the red 
rose (the Rosa Gallica is here indicated) is “the 

is of several pharmaceutical preparations of an 
astringent nature”: it is a very weak remedy ; 
forms the basis of no one potent astringent pre- 








paration of the Pharmacopoeia; and in the few 
instances where it is used, it is more for elegance 
than for any actual specific virtue. MErpWwEIG. 


Epuunp Burke (4® §. xii. 5, 56.)—In the 1* 
S. iii. 442, Mr. Crosstey says, “ Burke’s title 
to (the authorship of An) Account of the European 
Settlements in America is now placed beyond 
dispute.” On what authority was this statement 
made? I can find no other than the remark in 
Rich’s Bibliotheca Americana Nova, p. 123, where, 
after giving the title of Dodsley’s edition of 1757, 
now before me, Rich says : “ Written by the cele- 
brated Edmund Burke, and frequently reprinted ; 
the last time in quarto, in 1808.” CuHITTELDROOG, 
p. 56, sees in Lowndes “two subsequent editions, 
in 1765 and 1770.” The only notice of the work 
in Bohn’s Lowndes that I can find is at p. 36, sub 
voce America, where itis, “ London, 1758, 8vo., 2 
vols.;” and the 8vo. edition of 1757, CrrrEt- 
pROOG’s editions of 1765 and 1770, and Rich’s 
4to. edition of 1808 are “remarkable for their 
absence.” 

It may not be uninteresting to add that the work 
was translated into Italian, and published under 
the title, “Storia degli Stabilimenti Europet in 
America; tradotta in Italiano, &c., 2 vols. in 8vo. 
In Venezia, 1763.” Eric. 

Ville Marie. 


“ Whose owe iT ?” (4S. xii. 6, 36, 159.)—This 
expression is not now common in Scotland, if in 
use anywhere ; but there are similar ones often 
heard among the peasantry, as “ Whase aucht it ?” 
(=who does own it) and, referring to a beast, &c., 
“That ’s the best in his aucht” (that is the best 
in his possession, or that he owns). EspEDARE. 


I have often heard the expression used by North- 
umberland people, and have recently seen sixteenth 
century scribblings, in books in Ripon Cathedral 
Library, which show that “owe,” or some such 
word, was formerly used for “ own” further south. 
Examples are “Thomas Bamforth howeyth thys 
boke,” “ Awe Thys Bowke.” tePR 


Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


“THOUGH LOST TO SIGHT, TO MEMORY DEAR” 
(1s S. iv. ; 3° S. vi, viii. ; 4@ S. i, iv., passim; 
vii. 56, 173, 244, 332 ; xii. 156.)—Grocott, in his 
Index to Familiar Quotations, 1863, p. 1, thinks 
the phrase is probably derived from the passage in 
Cicero, “ Friends, though absent, are still present.” 
—On Friendship, chapter vii. 

Joun A, Fow.er. 


Ascance (4 §. xi. 251, 346, 471 ; xii. 12, 99, 
157.)—Mr. Payne does not tell us where he found 
the old French word Escant, which he mentioned 
in a previous note. Aschiancio and Ascance, both 
adverbs, appear to come by the Latin Canthus from 
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the Greek ; and, with all due deference to Mr. 
Parne’s opinion, it seems to me very probable 
that an expression used in trade, architecture, and 
the fine arts, passed from the Italian direct into 
English. As regards Lschantel, the modern 
French Echantillon has a very strong Italian 
twang, and it has not yet passed into English. Be- 
sides so much in art, we learned from the Italians 
and Spanish Jews the modern systems of book- 
keeping, bills, and banks ; and our first Royal Ex- 
change was an avowed imitation of the Italian 
Borsa. Lombard Street still helps us to under- 
stand how Italian words may have passed direct 
into English ; and, & propos of ascance and pedlar, 
I met lately with the following observation in an 
old book of the middle of the seventeenth century : 
“T have seen great Ladyes, both in France and 
England, buy fine things of chimney-sweepers and 
Pedlars, that spoke but coarse Lombard language 
and gross Scotch.” Rar N. James. 
‘ord, Kent. 


BuianKket-Tossine (4 §. xi. 137, 222; xii. 139.) 
—About the beginning of the present century a 
play was introduced into the Dublin theatres in 
which one of the characters was tossed in a blanket 
on the stage. Perhaps some of your readers may 
be able to give particulars which I have been 
unable to ascertain. The occasion was remarkable 
on account of some verses inscribed by a wag in 
the private box of the first Lord Cloncurry, who 
had been a blanket-manufacturer:— 

“Cloncurry, Cloncurry, 
Come here in a hurry, 
And look at the wonderful squire, 
But between you and I, 
Though tossed up so high, 
Good blankets have tossed you much higher.” 

An old lady of my acquaintance recollects seeing 
a girl who, having attempted to elope from school, 
was tossed in a blanket by the mistress and her 
assistants. W. T. 


ALIENATION OF ARMORIAL Bearines (4" §. xi. 
244; xii. 135.)—There is much earlier evidence of 
this custom than that adduced by Y. S. M. I 
remember one case of about Edward I.’s time in 
Lancashire. But I think such alienations were of 
great rarity, and probably only in connection with 
the sale of the manor or lands of the bearer. In 
any case, however, the vendor's warranty would 
only extend to his own issue, and not be binding 
on collaterals. Two different families might there- 
fore be found to bear the same arms, as seen in 
the pages of Burke’s General Armory. I wrote, 
some months ago, a paper on this very subject, but 
did not believe that the custom lingered so late as 
Edward VI.’s days. Was there no blood relation- 


ship between Bosvile and Eyre? In this case the 
sale is of a quartering, though Eyre calls the coat 
“ Tunicam meam armatam de Oxspring vocat. myne 





Armes.” Perhaps on all these occasions a fine was 
paid, for the privilege, to the heralds, who would 
afterwards confirm the grant. Mle: Me 


My meaning has been misunderstood. Being 
absent from home, I have now no opportunity of 
referring to the context of what I wrote at the 
place cited ; but what I intended to say was that 
armorial bearings, being an heritable possession 
descending to the issue of the grantee, could not 
be assigned by the College of Arms to other persons. 
I did not say whether or not a man might himself 
alienate his arms from his name and blood. I 
know of several instances in which assignments 
have been made, but, in such cases, I have con- 
cluded that the grantor was the last surviving issue 
of the original grantee, and that in him the family 
would become extinct, so that in assigning his 
arms to a stranger he was doing no wrong to his 
own kindred. 

There is also another point from which to view 
the subject. The right to bear arms is an honour- 
able distinction, and a grant of arms confers the 
rank of a gentleman upon a person not previously 
of gentle blood; and as the Queen is, in this 
country, the source of all honour, the assignment of 
arms, as in the case cited, if effective, would be an 
invasion of the Royal prerogative. I do not think 
such an assignment would be recognized by the 
College of Arms, and without such recognition the 
arms could not legally be borne by the grantee. 
If this should meet the eye of one of the Officers 
of Arms, I should be glad of an authoritative 
decision upon the question. JoHn MaciEay. 

Bude, Cornwall. 


“Pepiar” (4 §. xi. 341, 434, 530; xii. 117.) 
—It has struck me that whilst the learned in phi- 
lology are trying to settle the etymology of this 
word, it would be as well if its orthography also 
could be fixed. Bailey, Johnson, Ash, Sheridan, 
and Ogilvie spell it “pedler” ; Webster and Nuttall 
spell it “peddler” ; and Barclay and the Grammar 
School Dictionary (Dulau, 1868), “pedlar.” Which 
is correct ? MEDWEIG. 


“‘ Empossep ” (4*® §. xi. 210, 321, 349, 391, 507; 
xii. 29, 117, 178.)—It is quite true that Nares 
gives “to case, to strip or flay; to take off the 
case,” and quotes the All’s Well line (iii. 6) as an 
instance of it ; but before I accept Nares’s (and 
Crowdown’s) interpretation, I must have proof 
that it was the custom of Lords and other fol 
lowers of the noble sport to skin their foxes when 
they caught ’em. Skinning hares and conies is 
very well. Men eat ’em. But dogs are not 80 
particular. They don’t object to fox with the hair 
on, as every foxhunter knows. No doubt some of 

our readers have quotations on the point. In the 

t edition of Johnson, Sir R. L’Estrange is quoted 
thus, under “ Foxcase”: “One had better be laughed 
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at for taking a foxcase for a fox, than be destroyed 
by taking a live fox for a case.” 
F. J. FuRNIvALL. 


Otp Sones (4 §. xii. 28, 175.)—I am greatly 
obliged to Dr. Drxon for his reply. Mr. 
CHAPPELL, in answer to a query (4 8. xi. 308), 
transcribes the song “A Light Heart and a Thin 
Pair of Breeches” from The Merry Companion, 
song 210, p. 175, which song and page are similar 
to those in my volume. 

Mr. CuapPE.t states the title-page in his copy 
is torn out (like mine); perhaps Dr. Ruweautt 
can supply the deficiency. JAMES DonaLp. 


The book referred to, with groups of alpha- 
betically-arranged songs, is probably the Vocal 
Companion, in two small volumes, no date. Most 
of the songs are of about 1700-1707 ; but as Rule 
Britannia is in the second volume, this song dates it 
as late as 1740, when it appeared in the Masque of 
Alfred. Mo.asH. 


CrorLooxs (4 §. xii. 168.)—The Scotch have 
croyl, a distorted person, a dwarf. This word, 
croylocks (?), seems to be of the same Keltic root, a 
diminutive signifying a gnarled stump. 

Topias Furneaux, R.N. (4™ S. xii. 168.) — 
Kippis, in his Life of Cook, Dublin, 1788, says 
simply, “Mr. Tobias Furneaux was promoted to 


the command of the Adventure,” chap. iii. He 
afterwards refers to him as Captain Furneaux. 
J. H. I. O. 


“Mary Anne” (4* §, ix. 38,374; xii. 177.)— 
Mr. Tnompson Coorer has not answered the 
question why the Red Republican party in France 
is called Mary Anne. He says the statuette of 
Liberty is so called ; but then the question returns, 
why is it so called ? 

Allow me to suggest the following reason, which 
I think is not improbable. Ravaillac, the assassin 
of Henri IV., was the Harmodius or Aristogiton of 
France, honoured by the Red Republican party as 

patriot, deliverer, and martyr.” This fanatic and 
regicide was incited to his deed of blood by read- 
ing the celebrated treatise, De Rege et Regis Insii- 
tutione, by Mariana, the Jesuit, published 1599, 
about ten years previously, As Mariana inspired 
Ravaillac “to deliver France from her tyrants,” so 
the name was attached to the statuette of Liberty, 
and the Red Republican party in general. It may 
interest some of your readers to know that the 
slang cognomen of the guillotine was also Marianne 
(Mary Anne), which seems to favour my association 
of the word with Ravaillac and the Jesuit historian. 


E. Copnam Brewer. 
Lavant, Chichester. 











Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


ag Force and Gravitation. A Lecture. By 
John Harris. (Triibner & Co.) 

Tuis is a book in which some of the well-known doctrines 
of astronomy are contested by Mr. John Harris, with 
what success we will not pretend to estimate. We have 
read the “Introductory Observations” with no small 
puzzlement, and every effort on our to make out the 
precise complaint which the author of the lecture wishes 
to bring against “ Science” or “scientific teaching” has 
been, we are sorry to say, followed by failure. That much 
of what passes for science is false, we have no difficulty in 
believing ; and it is one of the duties of scientific men 
to review, from time to time, each his own department, 
and to purge it of whatever errors he can discover and 
remove. If nothing is to go by the name of Science that 
is not absolutely and beyond all doubt out of the reach of 
criticism, we do not see how Science can exist at all. 
Who can guarantee the soundness of any doctrine unless, 
indeed, it be Mr. John Harris himself, whose claims to 
infallibility shal] rest upon his upset of Newton, Kepler, 
Herschel, and a few others? Mr. Harris foretells a 
terrible controversy, which he says is now impending, and 
which will rage over the whole educated world. This 
conflict, which is to be of a most uncompromising cha- 
racter, will be fought out (the word “out” is italicized), and 
one or the other party will be subdued. Who are to be the 
parties to this strife, and what it is to be all about, we 
cannot for the life of us find out. We hoped we should 
discover the teterrima causa belli when we came to the 
remarks “upon obstacles to the progress of science,” 
which are twice promised, and upon the occurrence of 
which we are led to expect some disclosure on this 
momentous but mysterious subject. 

Unfortunately our curiosity must remain unsatisfied, 
for though the thin volume of Mr. John Harris’s lucubra- 
tions be searched from end to end, these promised 
remarks are nowhere to be found. 

Mr. Harris speaks of teaching that is considered 
“ scientifically orthodox.” For our own part, we never 
heard of cstheleny or heterodoxy in connexion with 
science at all; a man of science, that is, an investigator 
of facts to be employed in the way we call scientific—to 
be compared, classified, and related—concerns himself 
only about the truth of his generalizations ; he gives no 
thought to “orthodoxy.” If Mr. Harris can improve our 
knowledge on the matters handled by him in this lecture, 
—that is to say, if he can so far correct our beliefs as to 
bring them more into accord with the facts they stand to 
represent,—we shall all be much obliged to him, and no 
considerations of orthodoxy will forbid us to pay him all 
the attention he may deserve. There is no Roma locuta 
est in Science. But we cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Harris is perturbed by a bugbear of his own creation. 
He has evidently formed some conception about Science 
which oppresses him ; and all we can do is to recommend 
him to forget the word altogether, to put forward what 
views of astronomical or other matters he thinks he can 
establish, and to rest assured that, as in these things there 
is no fear nor favour, his opinions will be accepted or 
rejected according as they shall be found, when tested in 
the most efficient mode available, to be true or untrue. 

Although unwilling to touch upon the various subjects 
treated of in this lecture, we think it not amiss to give 
one specimen of the reasoning by which Mr. Harris 
attempts to overthrow some of our most trustfully 
accepted astronomical doctrines. He is desirous of sub- 
stituting for Newton's well-known theory, that the force 
of gravitation varies inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance, a theory of his own, that it varies inversely as 
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the distance. In support of this view he adduces the 
facts that at the earth’s surface a body falls (he should 
have added starting from a state of rest) through 16,, 
feet in a second; and that at the distance of the moon 

or 60 semi-diameters of the earth, a body would fall 
towards the earth through 16, feetin a minute. Hence, 
he argues, as the space accomplished at the earth's sur- 
face is traversed in an interval of time which is J, of the 
interval of time in which an equal space would be 
traversed at the moon’s distance from the earth, the in- 
tensities of force at the earth's surface and at the moon’s 
distance are not, as is universally taught, in the ratio of 
60* to 1°, but simply in that of 60 tol. Itis to be added 
that Mr. Harris traces the error which he charges upon 
the calculation of Newton to the non-recognition by the 
latter of the law of accelerated motion. We confess that 
until we came to the passage in which this designation of 
the cause of Newton's alleged error occurs, we thought 
that Mr. Harris had overlooked that law himself. We 
would suggest to Mr. Harris that, instead of —y 
the space described by a falling body in the first secon 

of its fall at the earth’s surface with the space described 
by a falling body at the moon’s distance in a period of 
sixty successive seconds, he should make his comparison 
with the space described at that distance in the first 
second of its fall. Admitting, as he seems to do, that the 
space described in a minute at the moon's distance is 16, 
feet, if he will bear in mind that the space described 
from a state of rest by a body of uniformly accelerated 
motion is proportional to the squares of the times employed 
in its description, we think he will find that to accom- 
plish a space of 16), feet in a minute, a body must have 

a 


described in the first second of that minute, not ee but 
an feet; and if this be so, he may be inclined to spare 
Sir Isaac’s law yet a little while, until, re-invigorated by 
fresh draughts from the well of Science, he again sallies 
forth to lay his destroying hand upon the giants who, in 
his opinion, obstruct the path of sound knowledge. 

Ary one who possesses a copy of the following book 
will confer a great favour on me if they will lend it to 
me for two or three weeks: A List of the Officers 
claiming the Sizty Thousand Pounds granted by His 
Sacred Majesty for the Relief of his truly Loyal and In- 
digent Party. 4to., 1663. EDWARD PEacock. 

ttesford Manor, Brigg. 

Mr. Drxon writes: “I am engaged ir compiling a 
history of the Dixons of Beeston, but cannot get on for 
want of knowing what Miss Dixons married into the 
ranks of Topham, Robinson, Mitchell, Lonsdale, 
Bickersteth, &c., so that I may be able to assign them 
their — places, Christian names, &c., in the pedigree. 
Can any Leeds reader assist me? I suppose the marriage 
register of St. Peter’s Church, Leeds, is the most likely 
source of information. I am willing to pay fairly for a 
search, although I intend, D.V., to print for private 
— only.—R. W. Dixon, J.P. and D.L. for co. 

am. ” 


Seaton-Carew. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose -— 
Crwoonarata Barrannica ; 

various Breeds of Dogs existing in Great Britain, with Ubserva- 
tions on their Properties and Uses. By Sydenham Edwards. 

mdon, 1800. 4to. Sold by White, Fleet Street; Ro Sf 
Bond Street ; Symonds, Paternoster Row, &c. 


consisting of Colored Engravings of the 


. New 











Sour’ History or Brazit. Second Vol., 1810. 4to. Longmans 
Wanted by James Wright, 100, Brecknock Road, N. 


Warxer’s Hinerwian Macazine. A Set, or any Numbers, or Odd 


Tue Muestaw Macazine. 1 Vol. 

Cox's (Warrry) Inisn Macaziye. 8 vols. or odds. 

Tus Kerry Macazine. 

Harpman’s Histor: or Gatwar. 

Transactions oF THE Rovat Iaisn Acapemwy. Odd vols. or parts 

Procerpinos or THE Rovat Inisn Acapemy. Odd vols. or parts, 
Wanted by W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton Street, Dublin. 


Hierome Porter's Fiowers or rue Lives or rue Satncts oF Ewcuaxp, 
ScoTLayp, AND IngLaxp. Printed at Douay, 1632. (Only Vol. L 
was printed.) 

Wanted by Rev. J. J. Fowler, Winterton, Brigg. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


OuR CORRESPONDENTS will, we trust, excuse our sug 
gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— 

That they should write clearly and distinctly—and on 
one side of the paper only— more especially proper names 
and words and phrases of which an explanation may be 
required. We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a 
respondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
plainly. 

BELeRAVIA.— You will find what you are seeking im 
The History of Auricular Confession, Religiously, Morally, 
and Politically considered among Ancient and Modern 


Nations. The original was in French, by Count C. P. de 
Lasteyrie. An English translation, by Mr. Charla 


Cocks, was published by Mr. Bentley in 1848. 

L. T.—The lines are modern, though the writer is nat 
now much read :— 

* Flies what it loves, and, petulantly coy, 

Feigns proud abhorrence of the proffered joy.” 

See Hayley’s Triumphs of Temper. 

T. R.— Urns were not placed in religious temples. 

TaBaRD.— Fuller says, in his Worthies, that before the 
time of Henry VIII. there was a Bray, a“ doctor of physic,” 
who was father to Reginald, first and last Lord Bray. 
Nicolas chronicles two: Edmund Braye, 1529; and kaa 
son, John, 1539-1557. The latter, who died &.p., danced 
at Queen Mary's wedding better than King a did. 
See Verney Papers (Camd. Soc. ), pp. 52, 56, 73, 77. 

W. M. T.—Accepted with thanks. 

A. B. L.— Any bookseller would furnish the information. 

Dr. Tampvrint (Milan)—Mr. J. Exror Hopexms 
writes to say that, of you will indicate an address i” 
London to which he can send the information required, he 
will be happy to comply with your request. 

Jacosus.—Zt is no difficult matter, as our columns com 
stantly testify, to obtain on payment extracts from MSS, 
in the British Musewm. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, buf 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 





Wanted by George R. Jesse, Henbury, Macclesfield, Cheshire. 





London, W.C. 





